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ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST EVER MADE. 
DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING, 


Only Sd. and Od. per Bottle; and 
ESSENCE OF COFFEE AND CHICORY. 


4d. and 7ida. per Bottle. BRANCHES ALL OVER THE KINGDOM. 


SOLD EYERYWHERE. 





Tuning, Repairing, 
Warehousing, Removing. 
Pianos on Hire for 
any period. 


The ERARD PIANO is the FINEST | in the WORLD. 


Carevaen for Touch, Tone, and Durability. The New Model Upright Grands are now being shown. 


Pianoforte and Harp Makers 
to the 
Royal Family. 








RU — has ‘Bu it there is only one piano—the ERARD;; as to the a to LISZT: ‘Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
others, they are but imits a ns — system,’ 

MENDELSSOHN ‘If I must name a choice, I \ vould prefer ERARD’S.’ Madar 1e SC HUMANN : fg asked for ne piano. 

LISZT: ‘ These fine ERAR B pines s that M. cahaean igh Street makes so well.’ M. P ADE REWSKI’S opinion : . * Play only on ; RARD, wherever obtainable.’ 


TELECRAPHIC ‘a: 
* KEYNOTE. LONDON.’ 


Ss. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, Eagan. 





R. M‘DOWELL & SONS 


UNRIVALLED 
SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT TAILS SHORTBREAD, ann SCOTCH CAKES. 


60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
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WORKS BY W. E. HENLEY. 


( DEACON BRODIE. 


THREE PLAYS . ADMIRAL GUINEA. 
| BEAU AUSTIN. 


By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 
Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8vo, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twenty of which are still for sale at 25s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Beau Austin... . contains passages of 
such delightful English as no one with the smallest sense of style can read 
or hear without emotion, and its culminating scene is, both in diction and 
dramatic feeling, the noblest passage in English prose drama of the present 
century. ... Admirai Guinea. This brilliant piece of workmanship is incom- 
parably deft and spirited, and if ever there was an acfaé/e play this is it.’ 

Times.—‘ Their publication in permanent form is in every respect to 
be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ ; 

Queen.—‘ Beau Austin is the finest play since Sheridan wrote.’ 

Liverpool Post.—‘ The style is exquisite. and gives to all 
who have a feeling for elegant diction a rare treat.’ 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Sean Austin .... the characters are in- 
dividualised with exquisite delicacy and certainty of touch, the action pro- 
deeds by nicely adjusted steps to its culmination and close, and the dialogue 
is full of humour, dignity, and beauty. ... . Admiral Guinea... . the 
sleep-walking scene of the last act is one of the weirdest and most thrilling 
dramatic conceptions known to us.’ 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS, 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE done into 


ENGLISH by JoHN FLorio. With Introduction, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. Vol. I. small 4to. xxx—379 pages, printed by Constable, 
and bound in half-buckram, rss. net. 

Subscriptions are received for Vols. II. and III. of Montaigne (to be 
published early in 1893) at 12s. 6d. net. After publication the price of 
these volumes will be raised to 15s. each. 

*.* The object of this Series is to place book-lovers and lovers of 
sixteenth century English in possession of masterpieces of English prose, 
produced in the most stately and distinguished form attainable by the 
printer's art. The reception of the first has been so favourable that the 
Publisher promises at least two more numbers for 1892; ‘ Heliodorus and 
Apuleius,’ and Philemon Holland's ‘ Suetonius.’ 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘We have not seen lately such a 
splendid piece of modern printing as the first volume of Mr. W. E. 
Henley’'s ‘‘ Tudor Translations” Series—‘‘ Montaigne’s Essays.” ’ 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 


VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price 
ss. net. Printed by Constable on special paper with rough edges. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, 
is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid light.’ 
Times.—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 
Academy.—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past-master of his craft. 
» - . - These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 
Professor Minto in 7%2 ookman—‘ Mr. Henley’s “ Volun- 
taries”” are an artistic triumph.’ 


A BOOK OF VERSES.  ») w. & Hestey. Third 


Edition. 16mo. With Etched Title-page Vignette of the Old 
infirmary, Edinburgh, by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 

Spectator.—‘ The author is a genuine poet . . . . there is fresh- 
ness in all he writes, and music in much of it, and, what is perhaps 
rarer, a clear eye for outline and colour and character in a good deal of it. 
. . . « Mr. Henley’s keenness of vision, freshness of feeling, and capacity 
for song are unmistakable.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘A horrible, fascinating, and wrong, yet 
rightly done, little book—a book which no one should be advised to read, 
and which no one would be content to have missed.’ 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. Essays in Apprecia- 


tion. By W. E. HENLEY. Second Edition. 16mo. xii-235 pages. 
Printed by Constable. Cloth, top gilt, price 5s. net. 

Spectator.—‘ This is one of the most remarkable volumes of 
literary criticism—in more senses than one it is the most striking—tha 
have appeared for a number of years. Mr. Henley has been known for a 
considerable time as one of the most fearless, if not also as one of the most 
uncompromising, of the art critics. . . . . He isa master of a most remark- 
able and attractive style.’ 

Athenzum.—‘ The exceeding liveliness of his style, his fondness 
for epigram and antithesis, his love of paradox and generalisation, his 
faculty of adapting old phrases to new uses, ard other characteristics of 
his, attract and delight the reader. . . . . He possessess a wide range of 
reading, real insight, a hearty appreciation of good literature, and a 
genuine faculty of making just comparisons. A collection of brilliant yet 
thoughtful observations on authors and books in which there is not a dull 
line, and which contains much that is at once original and true.’ 


LYRA HEROICA: An Anthology selected 


from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries. By W. E. HENLEY, Printed by Constable, on laid paper 
and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xvii+362 pp., bound in 
stamped gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 
The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are 
commemorative of heroic action on illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley his brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alike for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 


Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘One of the best anthologies by 











which literature has ever been enriched.’ 
Scotsman.—‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together.’ 


London : DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 





St. Mary's Hospital Medical School. 


THE SUMMER SESSION BEGINS ON MAY 1. 


land in Praed Street, now covered by 23 houses, has lately been bought, 
and arrangements are now being made to build (1) a new Out-Patients’ 
Department, (2) a Residential College for students, (3) New Special Wards, 
(4) a Nurses’ Home, and (5) Well Isolated Wards for Lying-in Women. 
This will add about 100 Beds to the Hospital. 
| 


In September there will be an Examination for Entrance Scholarships in 
Natural Science, in value from so to 100 guineas, for which Students who 
enter in May are cligible to compete. 

HOSPITAL STAFF. 
Consulting Physician—Sir Edward Sieveking. 
Consulting Surgeon—Mr. Spencer Smith. 
Consulting Physician Accoucheur—Dr. Braxton Hicks, F.R.S. 
Consulting Dental Surgeon—Mr. H. Howard Hayward. 
Physicians—Dr, Broadbent, Dr. Cheadle, Dr. Lees. 
Physicians to Out-Patients—Dr. Philips, Dr. Maguire, Dr. I uff. 
Surgeons—Mr. Norton, Mr. Owen, Mr. Page. 
Surgeons to Out-Patients—Mr. Pepper, Mr. Silcock, Mr, J. E. Lane, 
Physician-Accoucheur—Dr. Handfield-Jones. 
Physician-Accoucheur to Out Patients—Dr. Gow. 
Ophthalmic Surgeons—Mr. Critchett and Mr. Juler. 
Aura! Surgeon—Mr. Field. 
Surgeon, Skin Department Mr. Malcolm Morris. 
Surgeon Dentist—Mr. Morton Smale. 
Physician, Throat Department—Dr. Scanes Spicer. 
Anzesthetist—Mr. Henry Davis. 


OTHER LECTURERS IN THE SCHOO! 


Plysiology—Dr. Waller, F.R.S. 

Chemistry—Dr. Alder Wright, F.R.S. 

Mental Diseases—Sir J. Crichton Browne, F.R.S, 
siology—Mr. W. G. Ridewood, B.Sc. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, 
W. Students received at a charge of £75 for the academic year. Warden, 
KE. W. Roughton, M.D. and B.S, Lond., F.R.C.S,, to whom applications 
for admission should be made. 

The School Secretary, Mr. F. H. 
on application, 


Madden, will forward the prospectus 


GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean, 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 





DANIELS’ GHOIGE FLOWER SEEDS. 


EIGHTEEN BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES OF EASY CULTURE. 


Specially selected for a long succession of bloom in the open garden, including :— 


Aster, finest double, 

Stock, 10-week, finest double. 

Mignonette, sweet-scented, 

Sweet Peas, choice mixed. 

Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. | 
With full « 


Sown now 


Poppy, New Shirley. 
Godetia, large-flowered, 
Pansy, choice mixed, 
Scarlet Linum. 

Clarkia integripetala, etc. 


Post free 1s. 6d. ; Two Packets, 2s. gd. 


aegigerse i 
a brilliant display throughout the summer and antumn, 


ultural directions, 


will produce 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 


2s. 6d., 5s., 7S. 6d., ros. 6d., 15s., and ars. each. 
Illustrated Catalogue free to customers, 


LILIUM AURATUM 


(THE BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN. 
Magnificent for pots, in the greenhouse, or the open garden. 
deliciously scented. 
Autumn. 
Fine Selected Roots. Per doz. ss. 6d. ; six for 3s., or twenty-five for ros, 
Extra Fine Roots. Per doz. 8s.; six for 4s. 6d , or twenty-five for rs. 
Very Large Roots. Splendid. Per doz. 1§s. ; six for8s., or three for 4s. 6d 
Carefully packed and sent Carriage Free for cash with order, 


Quite hardy, and 
Planted now will bloom splendidly during the Summer and 


DANIELS BROS., Seed Growers & Nurserymen, Norwich. 





44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 


CapPITAL SUBSCRIBED . e ° 


° e e ° + $2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Up ° . . . . 1 . - . 251,093 15 Oo 
RESERVE FunpD , ° ° . . ° ° e . 223,000 0 O 
UNCALLED CaPITAL , oe ee ee 1,748,906 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.), 
ADOLF von ANDRR (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.), 
EGBert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Srewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary, 
Head Ofice—Princes STREET, Lonpvon, E.C 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :-—= 
4% per cent. for One and Two Years. 
= for Three and Four Years, 
5 ~ for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S, 


13 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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ON 


HOME RULE. 


BY 


Mr. J. A. Froupe, LL.D. 

Mr. W. E. H. LEcky. 

Prov. TYNDALL, LL.D: DAL, F.RS 
Pror. Jess, D:C.L., LL.D., M.P. 
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Apply to 
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THIS DAY. §8Svo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 352. 


CONTENTS : 
I. LIFE AND SPEECHES OF SIR HENRY MAINI 
Il. ARBUTHNOT. 
It. LITERARY DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT. 
IV. FRA PAOLO SARPI. 
V. THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY. 
VI. PIERRE LOTTI, 
Vil. THE BATTLE OF LA HOGUE, AND MARITIME 
WAR. 
VIII. TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL. EMPIRE. 
IX. AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION AND ITS 
REMEDIES. 
Xx. THE UNIONIST REACTION, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diplema of Honour, Edinburgh, 18 Two Prize Medals, Par 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERGHIEFS 

oy x Latlies = rae I 4 ka ls ——— ' we i 

ea of Gents 3d 8 | {Gents . Jd § 
3 coe IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


C4, Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per . z Dinner N apki n d. 
Table Cl fst yards square, 2s. 11d. ; 2} b yards C 
n Table Cloths, 11d. each. Strong Hu pack 

Linen Pillow Cc ases from ts. 2}d. each. Mono; grams 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc. woven and embroide red. 


‘RISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, a4 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. rrd. 
per doz. Cuffs for Lad ies or Gentlem en, from 5s. 11 d. Matchless Shirts, best 
quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold Linen Fro nts al d Cuffs, 35s. 6d. the half-dozen (to 
nk t N.B.—Old Shirts made aed as new for 14s. the half-dozen. 
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PERRY & 60.5 “ AUSTRALIAN ’ PENS, 


This is a small series of pens 
mm SERAISTALIAN PEN made in the U, M, B, and J 
patterns in an incorrodibie metal, 
which is coated with pure gold. 
= re PERRY & CoS No ink will affect these pens so 
—— <> WYfaustRALian PEN as to cause them to rust, and 
they write with a nice, soft, and 
easy elasticity. 
PERRY & Co= 





a \() 


PRICE ONE PENNY EACH, 
Or 10s. 6d. Per Gross. 


Samples by Post, 6d., or 42 for 1s 


Sold by all Stationers, 


LONDON 








Wholesale: PERRY & CO., Ltd., Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & GO.'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Complete Catalogue, comprising upwards of ¢ 


TWENTIETH EDITION, REVISED, CORRECTED, AND ENLARGED 
FHROUGHOUT, AND BROUGHT DOWN TO THE 
Al er MN OF 1892. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s.; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree calr, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Comprising about 


1,150 Pages, 11, Distinct Articles, and 130,000 Dates and Facts. embracing 
the History of the Worl 1 to the Autumn of 1892. 
' 


From the 7/.4/4S.—‘ The most universal book of reference in a moderat 
pass that we kn mW of in the Ex mn glish Lang guage 
_ From the SPECTATOR. -‘So altoget! ier indispensable that it is difficult to 
imagine a peoiod when it was not in existence. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Page, post-/ree on application. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 160 STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
In 3 crown 4to. vols. h: andso mel ly bound, half- paste grain, parchment sldes, gilt 


edges, 48s. ; half-paste grain cloth sides, gilt top, 42s. 


OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS ; their History and 


Archite: From the Earliest Records to the Present Time : with Special 
Accounts of Modern Restorations. With shoot 160 STEEL Piartes, Litno- 
GRAPHIC GROUND PLANS, AND 150 Woop ENGRAVINGS IN THE [EXT. 

A Cheaper Edition of the above work can be had, in which the Steel Plates are 


replaced by Coloured Repr auctions. In 3 vols. cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 
a wha ve nothing but praise for the design and execution of this most mteresting 
work, '’— eds Times 


NEW WORK BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


<Crown 8vo, cloth 6s, 


THE HOPE | OF THE GOSPEL. By GrorGE Mac 






Author of ‘ ken Sermons,’ ‘ t Falconer,’ ete. ; 
<The 00k Contains twelve mons, fall of Dr wr tehors i's most characterist 
teaching. .... There can be no doubt of the sp ected beauty which marks every 
thing he writes. —Aritish Weekly. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF HOOD'S WORkKs. 
Printed with great care on the finest paper, comprising 5400 pages, with 
shast sess esoviogs 


In 11 vols., demy 8vo, 82s. Gd. ; half.calf or half.morocco, 11.58. 6d. 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. Con 
taining all the Writings Author of the ‘Si mg of the Shirt,’ also the 
* Memorials of To mi a by his Som and Daa 
Wits act THE OrIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY Ho oe IKSHANK, LEECH, & 
*Itis with peculiar pleasure that we notice the issue of a new edition of th 
complete wi rks of Hood by Messrs. Ward and Lock. . . . . They are 
certainly to be thanked for this re-issue, im a more satisfactory shape than any 
former one, of this wondérful ‘collection of good fun and true literature.’ 
iritay he. eT. 
Royal 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. ¢ 
SHELLEY’S POEMS AND ESSAYS. AND LETTERS 
FROM ABROAD. Edited by his Wife, Maky WoLLSTONECROFT SHELLEY. 
With Portrait on Steel. 
This Edition has the great idvantage of the e lito rshi ip of the poet's talented 
wife, Mary Wollstonecroft Shelley. It contains, besides Shelley’s poems and 
dramas, the valuable letters m various lan ds, essays, rich in observation and full 





o originality ; and the form and appearance of the Edit both pleasing and 
scholarly, 
Royal 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH’ S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
Library Edition. With Portrait on Steel. 

This very Sockuiie edition of Wordsworth contains his poetical works in a 
complete form, and has been prepared with especial care with respect tu typography, 
binding, etc It forms at once a compendious and a reliable edi poet 
writings, 






Crown 8vo, cloth, extra, bevelled, uncut e« 


PRAED’S POLITICAL POEMS. 


Tue PouiticAL AND OccasIONAL Poems oF WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Sir Gi ORGE Yo 
‘Turn where we may in this book of poems, we come upon something bright, 
clever, and amusing.’—S¢. James's Gazette. 
hal ila a h bevelled, gilt top, ros. 
THE POLITICAL WORKS OF WINTHROP MACK- 


WORTH PRAED. With 
COLERIDGE. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN.—SECOND EDITION. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


VIOLIN MAKING: as it Was and as it Is. An 


Historical, Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the Act, for the | of all 
Violin Makers and Players, Amateur and Pro’essioaal. Preceded by an 
Essay on the Violin and its Position asa Musical Instrunent, By Epwarp 
Heron-ALLeEN. With Pi ITOGRAPHS, FOLDING SUPPLEMENTs, and 
ENGRAVINGS, 
‘A book which all who love to hear or play the instrument will receive with 
acclamation.’—) orkshire Post. 


WORKS ON CHEIROSOPHY BY E. HERON-ALLEN. 


Imperial 16mo, parchment, bevelled, red edges, 75. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE HAND; or, the Art of 


Recognising the Tendencies of the Human Mini by the Observation of the 
Formation of the Hands. ‘Translated from the French of D’ARPENTIGNY, 
and Edited, with a C mmentary on the Text, Copious Notes, etc, by 
Epwarp Heron- ALLEN, Anthor of ‘A Manual of Cheiros ophy,’ etc. 
With OriGiInaL PLates AND Exptanarory DitaGRams by Miss Horstey 
* Undoubtedley curious. . . .. It is not necessary to subscrib: to the author's 
theories in order to derive entertainment from its odd, out-of-the-way learning and 
anecdotal illustrations.’— Daily New. 


a Steel Portrait. vic by Rev. Derws 


Imperial 16mo, parchment, red edges, 5s. 


A MANUAL OF CHEIROSOPHY: a Practical Hand- 


book of Cheirognomy or Cheiromancy, by means whereof the Past, the 
Present, and the Future may be read in the Formation of the Hands, By 
Evwarp HERON-ALLEN. : 
With ENGRAVINGS BY P.osAMOND B. Horstey. 
_ * The author is to be congratulate] on having published a concise and « learly 
written guide to the study of a subject no doubt interesting to many.’ 
Saturday Review. 


2000 different Works, post-free on application, 


NEW ONE-VOLUME COPYRICHT NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, neatly bound, cloth gilt 


A STUDY IN SCARLET. By A CONAN Dove, Author 


* Micah (¢ larke ‘The Sign of Four,’ ‘The White Company,’ etc. With 4o 
Tihust ration by G EORGI H HI 
“Mr. Conan D ryle’s st rrins story of love and revenge well deserves the honour 
fa third edition.’.-Saturday co 
‘Few things have been so good of late as Mr. Conan Doyle's “ Study in 
Scarlet.”"— Mr. ANDREW LANG in Longmans Magazine. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ¢ ( iper Edition, 3s. 6d. 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS: a Study in a well-known 
Story. By GeorGe Merepiru, Author of ‘The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,’ 
“One wi te mnquerors,’ etc, Revised ind Corrected by the Author. With 
an Introductory Note on Ferdinand Lassalle by CLEMENT SHORTER, and 
Photo vure Portrait of the Author. 

On ft e most brillant of all George Meredith's novels.’— 7he Speaker. 
* Meredithians owe a debt of gratitude to the publishers for issuing this book.— 
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NOTES 


Tne Home Secretary approved his value as a special 
pleader”on Friday, when he promised argument and 
got off with declamation. Of course, he preached the 
Gladstonian creed of faith in the Irish members, though 
to point a gibe against Mr. Chamberlain he scrupled not 
The 
were (1) Imperial 
supremacy, (2) Irish autonomy, and (3) minority safeguards. 
Imperial supremacy was declared in the preamble, and, if 
this were inadequate, he invited the Opposition to aid 
the Government by inserting a clause in the measure 
itself. The retention of the Irish members was vital, but 
the method employed —popping-in-and-out or another— 
was a matter of adjustment. It was admitted that the 
Bill was modelled on the American Constitution ; and, 
what is more important, that it must be viewed as a 
compromise without finality. © Mr. 
was his theme, when he was interrupted by an Irish 
member, who complained that Lord Cranbourne had 
used the word ‘murderer,’ In reply to the Speaker, the 
Viscount declared that he had said nothing save what he 
believed to be true, but he explained the expression was 
not intended for the House, and he apologised for its 
utterance therein. As for the rest of Mr. Asquith, it was 
impossible even for a special pleader to ignore the state 
of mind of Ulster, and his panacea for her was that she 
ignore experience and trust in a set of the Irish members 

whom she knows far better than himself. 


to describe their former speeches as a dust-heap. 


principles he professed to affirm 


Davitt’s conversion 


Tur Lord Mayor of Dublin, with certain members and 
officials of the Corporation, appeared at the bar of the 
House on Monday, to present a petition in favour of the 
Separation Bill, whose financial arrangements it flatly 
condemned. This gorgeous body being withdrawn, an 
evormous number of protests was lodged against the 
measure, including one from ten members of the Dublin 
Corporation, representing the highest-rated commercial 
The Ministerial denied to Mr. Keir 
Hardie was accorded Mr. Burns, who moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House because the Hull authorities refused 
to furnish strike-pay in the shape of parochial relief. 
Short work of the Home Secretary’s fine forensics was 


wards. sanction 


made by Mr. Goschen, who showed that Mr. Gladstone's 
faith in the dates from 
majority against them. It 


Irish his failure to secure a 
was clear that our financial 
freedom would be fettered by this Bill; while no reduc- 
tion in the cost 


finance on a sound basis. 


Irish 
Was Britain to advance money 
under the Land Acts after parting with the safeguards 
The 


ment had not condescended to reveal the agrarian policy 


of administration could place 


which insure the taxpayers against loss ? Govern- 
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that underlies the measure. Sir John Lubbock also con- 
demned the <inancial clauses of the Bill, whose shadow is 
already lying deep as night upon Irish trade. 





Lorn Ranxpoten Cuurcuit proved on Tuesday that, 
though Imperial supremacy might be ostensibly, it was 
not practically, secured in the Separation Bill, which he 
showed by reference to clause upon clause to be utterly 
unworkable. Prepared to grant the Irish the largest 
liberty within local limits, he declared that between such 
concessions and the Government proposals there was a 
great gulf fixed; and the British instinct of self-preserva- 
tion alone would suffice to defeat so preposterous 
a contrivance against the national The 
Irish Secretary, pedantic even beyond his wont, appealed 
to the American Constitution for precedents, and claimed 
respect for the Irish members because they had captured 
In his opinion Ministerial hopes 


welfare. 


the Gladstonian party. 
were as substantial as Opposition fears, and that seems to 
decide the matter, so far as himself is concerned. Of course, 
to one in this temper Mr. Goschen’s contention, that respect 
should be paid to the securities furnished to the British tax- 
payers for Irish advances, was merely absurd : the security 
of the Irish Exchequer was good enough for him. The 
Irish tenants, he said, paid their rents now because they 
were interested in the stability of the Government ; and 
he professed to hold this answer enough to the assertion 
that they paid their rents because it happened to suit their 
political interests. One thing at least was certain: the 
alliance between Gladstonians and Nationalists was absolute 
and his party never, never would desert Mr. Micawber. 





On Wednesday the debate was resumed by Mr. Rentoul, 
who reminded the House that at the last election the 
Newcastle Programme was more in evidence than Home 


Rule. Dividing the Home Rulers into honest, less 
honest and least honest, he said the first was the 


Roman Catholic variety, the second the British and the 
last the Irish Protestant. The demand for Separation 
was based mainly on the assertion that Ireland was a 
nation, but she was no more a nation than Yorkshire. 
And if Ulster did fight she would be only following the 
85 advice of the present Chancellor of the Duchy: 
‘Home Rule is coming: take my advice and buy a 
revolver.’ 
given by Mr. Saunders who, while burning for Home 


The first signal of the revolt of the items was 


Rule, cannot vote for a measure which imposes a property 
qualification, One of the chief reasons why Mr. Plunkett 
opposed the Bill was that it would perpetuate that state of 
things which seems to make the Boyne deeper and 
stormier than the sea. It was urged by Mr. Jackson that 
there had been no proof of the incapacity of the Imperial 
Parliament to legislate for Ireland, even to the removal of 
any real grievance—on the contrary there had been great 
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and growing prosperity in the country—and this scheme 
would but increase the friction in every department of 
administration. On Thursday Mr. Sexton furnished addi- 
tional arguments against the Bill by insisting that the Irish 
members should be retained in full strength at St. Stephen’s 
—in the meantime at least; that as a temporary arrange- 
ment the Irish quota to the Imperial revenue for the next 
seven years should be based on the net profit at present 
derived from the country ; and that the Irish should be con- 
ciliated because they had secured the mastery of American 
institutions, Forthe rest, his long speech was stale as stale 
could be: he reiterated the incredible assurance that Irish 
hate had been changed to affection, and the oft-disproved 
fable that the Tories of ‘85 had offered Home Rule, with 
power to levy protective duties. The case of the Irish 
Loyalists was once more forcibly presented by Mr. Carson 


and Colonel Saunderson, who incidentally disposed of 


many Nationalist inventions ; while Mr. Butcher ridiculed 
the Prime Minister's ostrich-like optimism. 


Deniep an audience by the Prime Minister, who finds 
his opponents unanswerable, a deputation from the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland waited on 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Henry James, and 
expressed detestation of the measure. It was pointed out 
by Mr. Balfour that the solution of the agrarian question, 
Jand purchase to wit, could never be applied under an 
Irish Government which could not raise the necessary 
funds. The other Presbyterians of the Kingdom would 
presently realise that their co-religionists had been forced 
to the conclusion that the safety of Ireland was of more 
value than connection with a party which, in shedding 
its ancient principles, was doing its best to drive 
them to destruction, and would hasten to their assistance. 
Despite the circumstance that many in Great Britain had 
been led astray by a deliberate attempt to confuse the 
political issues, Mr. Chamberlain was convinced that, could 
the Government hand be forced, the decision of the last 
election would be reversed. Land purchase would be 
impossible under an Irish Government, but, even were it 
possible, it would not be safe, as the small holders would 
then be beaten with scorpions for rods. Sir Henry James 
insisted that there was no precedent for a great Empire 
repelling and sending into bondage a loyal body of citizens 
—which is true; but then, this is the first great Empire 
which has ever indulged itself in the luxury of a Grand 
Old Man. 





Primrose Day was better observed this year than ever: 
the Beaconsfield statute at Westminster was deep in 
wreaths and the flower was universal wear. The Marquess 
of Salisbury, in addressing the Primrose League at 
Covent Garden Theatre, denied that the constituencies 


went from one side to the other, like pigs in a gale of 


wind, at the last election: the turn of eight hundred 
votes would have established a Unionist and not a Separatist 
Government. It was not too much to expect that the 
swing of the pendulum would combine with other powerful 
influences in the Unionists’ favour, The Separatists 
declared that the Lords would reject the Home Rule Bill, 
and doubtless they were right in their prognostications : 
he hoped they would continue their attempts at impossible 
legislation until the Unionists had pressed the issues 
home to the electorate. It was clear that the Bill 
meant bankruptcy and civil war in Ireland, for it would 
knock out the keystone from the arch of the British 
Constitution. In conclusion he reminded them of their 
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device, ‘Imperium et Libertas’: they had to save the 
liberty of the Irish Loyalists and to rescue the Empire 
from these assaults on its integrity from within, 


In the course of the week other important speeches 
have been delivered on the Unionist side : the Separatists, 
usually loquacious enough, have respected the conspiracy 
of silence. Mr. Balfour, at Limehouse where he had 
a tremendous reception, remarked that the Bill which 
was to confer all manner of blessings on Ireland was 
bitterly repudiated by every person interested in the 
prosperity of the island. The passing of Home Rule 
would mean the destruction of Irish credit and the 
overcrowding of the British labour market; so that 
workmen have special reason for looking to the ultimate 
consequences of the scheme. Payment of debt was not 
a strong point with Irishmen, and with the macHinery of 
collection in the hands of a Patriot Government bygones had 
better be bygones, and advances cease, It was impossible 
to believe that the British people would be guilty of the 
atrocious political wickedness of betraying a loyal minority 
to its hereditary enemy. The Duke of Devonshire, at Edin- 
burgh and at Dalkeith, denounced the Ministerial conspiracy 
to destroy the aims and methods of party government, and 
its attempt to evade responsibility by enabling the Irish, 
through delegated powers, to do what Britain refused to 
do for them. Mr. Goschen, in London, insisted that the 
country had not recorded its verdict which must be on a 
direct issue. The Belfast Chamber of Commerce has 
effectually answered the harangue to which the Prime 
Minister treated its deputation; and protests innumer 
able are making against his ill starred measures. 

Tue British hold upon Gilgit and the neighbouring 
valleys below the Pamirs may have to be strengthened 
again before long. Russia is bestirring herself and collect- 
ing supplies once more in the debatable lands above ; her 
objective, it is believed, being the Ameer’s possessions in 
Roshan and Shignan. Mischief is brewing in Chitral, 
whence Dr. Robertson, one of the most experienced of 
frontier officers, has brought back rather discouraging 
reports. There are intimations, too, of fresh gatherings of 
tribesmen in the unexplored part of the Indus valley : the 
rebels to wit, who were lately beaten back from Chilas, 
and who are said to have sworn the ‘extirpation of all 
intruders from the North and from the South.’ It will be 
found a military necessity to occupy this region, which is, 
moreover, the natural line of the trade route from the 
Punjab to Gilgit. Other items of news are the Khan of 
Khelat’s promise to appear at Quetta ; and Captain Yate’s 
arrival and cordial reception at Kandahar on his way 
to settle with the Russian Commissioner the new frontier 
difference on the Kushk river. On the Burmese frontier 
there is again a lull. The Bhamo garrison has_ been 
strengthened, and Captain Davies of the Devonshire 
regiment has been sent with a column to take command 
against the Kachins at Sima. 

Ar Sydney Sir George Dibbs’s creditable announcement 
of a rigid economy in Government expenditure has been 
followed by the Legislative Council's rejection of the 
income-tax. ‘The proceeding reads not too patriotically, 
since it will seriously disarrange the Ministry’s financial 
proposals, besides producing a conflict between the two 
Houses. At the same time the impost would be most 
costly to collect in so sparsely populated a community as 
New South Wales. Then, Melbourne is setting her house in 
order, and the reconstruction of the two banks which put 
up their shutters last week appears to command public 
confidence. In particular the opening of new deposit 
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accounts in trust works with agreeable smoothness. 
From South Australia the cables send somewhat frag- 
mentary intelligences concerning the general election. 
The leaders of the Government and the Opposition, 
Mr. Playford and Sir John Downer, have both been 
returned, but so has a posse of Labour candidates, which 


may well breed trouble. On the other hand, official 
returns at Wellington show a thumping surplus, and 
New Zealand, at least, has more than turned the 


corner. 





King Humpert’s silver wedding has attracted royalty 
and royalty’s representatives to Rome by the score ; 
but he deserves so well both of Europe and _ his 
country that the celebration applies to personal rather 
than political esteem. Still the Kaiser has gone 
south in the double character of friend and ally, so 
that beneath the merry-making the divisions of the nations 
retain all their old significance. You smile in studying 
the list of his suite (including, however, be it noted, 
the Foreign Secretary, Baron von Marschall) and the 
accounts of those Yet, 
apart from sheer love of pageantry, Wilhelm II. is 


resplendent State-carriages. 


animated by undoubted sincerity of purpose, and_ his 
audience with the Pope should gratify the German 
Catholics. Also his exchange of courtesies with the 
President of the Swiss Confederation can hardly fail to 
the close relationship produced by 


Republie’s aversion from the Central Customs Union. 


strengthen the 





Brussets is preparing a welcome for M. Decommune, 
leader of the Belgian expedition to the sources of the 
Congo. All the great discoveries in that region have 
apparently been made already, but his work confirms our 
Livingstone’s at least. It may be accepted as established 
that the chief head-water of the Congo rises in a watershed 
formed by a mountain range stretching from the south of 
the Tanganyika to the north end of the Nyassa, and 
running parallel to the line of the great African Rift ; that 
as the Chambezi it descends to Lake Banguelo, and 
Hows thence, as the Luapala to the lower level of Lake 
Moéro; that, opening thence a mile in width, it becomes 
navigable below the rapids of Ankorra, near the point 
where it is joined from the west by the rival flood of the 
Lualaba. M. Decommune’s survey supports the view of 
Stanley and others that the Lukuga, the sole outlet of 
Lake Tanganyika, is an inconsiderable stream alike in 
volume and as a channel of trade. Its bed is obstructed 
by rushes, and it passes on but an intermittent contribu- 
tion from the Lake, being rather a safety valve after 
heavy rainfall than a regular efHuent. From both M. de 
Kirkhofen and Tippoo Tib’s son come fresh reports that 
Emin Pasha is dead. 


On the first of April the United States Consul at 
Honolulu hauled down the American flag from the 
Hawaiian Government buildings, and the naval force in 
charge since the revolution was withdrawn to the ships in 
harbour. ‘The ‘ Protectorate’ is, for the time, at an end, 
because ‘it is no longer necessary,’ and it is intimated that 
Mr. Blount went beyond his instructions in proclaiming 
it. There is some reason to believe, however, that the 
Americans have merely withdrawn to make the better 
spring ; and it is stated that Mr. Blount has a treaty in his 
pocket (which Mr, Cleveland is pretty sure to sign) which 
will give the Republic all the political and commercial 
dominance she may desire without committing her fully 
to a departure from her policy of no possessions over-seas, 
The Republic is to take care at any rate that, if she do not 
annex the group, no European or Asiatic Power will be 
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allowed to do so; and the Japanese may as well cry for the 
moon as for the Sandwich Islands, They are to be 
‘American’: at least so it is decreed at Washington. 





Tur decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in favour of Messrs. A. and C, Black, publishers, is a vic- 
tory for truth and right in a long and curious struggle. 
Americans have a great appetite for the fine confused 
feeding in an Encylopedia: they buy such books in tens 
of thousands; were it not, indeed, for the American sale, 
some well-known compilations would scarce pay. Beyond 
doubt the best article of the sort is of British make; but 
its production was costly, and the pirate marked it for his 
own. The proprietors of the Encyclopedia Britannica in- 
geniously included special articles by American citizens 
in each of their later volumes: these were copyrighted at 
Washington, and the authorised was thus the only complete 
edition for sale in the States. Whereupon the pirates 
supplanted the protected articles by others written to 
order, and trusted that the great reduction in price would 
more than compensate for the abatement in quality. But 
the Courts have held that the copyright articles make the 
whole thing copyright ; and for the pirate, now, there is 
naught but decency or Execution Dock. 





Tue Hull strike is still unsettled, because the employers 
insist upon freedom of contract and the workmen will have 
none of it. Of course the Labour Leader has been busy, 
and his action has not made for conciliation, though he 
has scarce managed to embroil the other ports—at least to 
Mr. Ben Tillett has been able to 
apply himself to the crusade against the employers, as he 
escaped the Central Criminal Court scatheless. 


any appreciable extent 


The jury 
found that his words at Bristol were calculated to provoke 
a breach of the peace, but that they were uttered in the 
heat of the moment without any intent to produce a breach 
of the peace. Mr. Justice Cave construed this finding into 
a verdict of not guilty, though it is now explained that 
the rider added by the jury was merely intended as a 
recommendation to mercy. The official journal of the 
Board of Trade shows that with an increase in the 
demand for labour there has been an augmentation of 
strikes : the number rising from thirty-seven in February 
to fifty-nine in March. The differences in the mining and 
engineering industries in the Northumberland district 
have been overcome by mutual arrangement at a conference 


of masters and men. 





On Saturday at Sandown four prizes of £1000 each 
were decided under G.N.H. 
rather sensational. 


rules: and the result was 
A four-year old named 
trained at Danebury, which had some private reputation, 
was entered for two races: a hurdle race and the weight 
for age steeplechase. In the former he was beaten after 
a severe race. Inthe latter he had to meet Cloister, the 
winner of the Grand National, on whom one backer laid 
£2000 to £100. The the 
inexplicable fashion. Instead of forcing the pace and 
cutting down a horse already tired, Cloister’s jockey gave 
Horizon the full advantage of his landscape, and did not 
make a race till the last mile: and of course weight told 
its tale. Indeed Cloister was beaten anyhow. If 
Horizon had not already taken part in a gruelling race 
the result might be understood: as it is, astonishing 
horsemanship and the remarkably hard ground must 
explain it between them, At Newmarket the Craven 
Meeting has offered little matter for comment. Ravens- 
bury, a favourite for the Two Thousand, was defeated in 
a Biennial by Watch Tower: but there seem to be 
excuses for his poor display, 


Horizon, 


race was ridden in most 
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THE SECOND READING 


HE only answer to prophecy, said Mr. Morley, is 
not to believe it. “Tis his plain opinion that 
you can infallibly insure the falsification of predictions 
by refusing to give them credit! The attitude is not 
original ; nor is it imposing either. Our old and useful 
friend, the ostrich of the illustration, has been seen in it 
on many and many a page this many and many a year. 
‘Prophecy, that deluded bird might say, ‘ can only be 
confuted by refusing to believe it. You deny that the 
hunters are coming ; you predict that they will me take 
if I do not get off in time. I can only confute you by 
refusing to believe you ; so, poking my head into the 
bush, and presenting my other end to heaven, I shall 
await your confutation with a tranquil mind. The 
ostrich, we confess it, is ancient history; but, then, 
so are certain obstinate forms of human folly, and while 
these endure their common and accepted type will 
serve for purposes of illustration. Assuredly no 
body of politicians has ever manifested the particular 
variety of folly of which the ostrich is the con- 
secrated example to a greater extent than Her 
Majesty's Ministers during the past week. At last 
they are goaded and pricked out of silence ; when 
their sole answer is an obstinate and_ hysterical 
refusal to recognise the existence of danger. 
‘The debate has not changed in character since we 
commented on its beginnings. It has continued 
divided between argument upon one side and would- 
be confident assertion and sentiment on the other. 
It would be tiresome to go over the ground again. 
The actual end will come just after the time of 
writing; and it seems to be generally agreed that the 
Ministerialists will poll their full strength. For the 
item, though never so free and independent, and 
howsoever he love the joy of sitting on the fence, 
falls ever on the right side in the end. 

But the debate has done a great deal more than prove 
that, for the moment at all events, Mr. Gladstone's 
following exists to follow Mr. Gladstone. It has brought 
out the absolute unreality of the Home Rule Bill ; 
and, unless we should utterly despair of the possibility 
of re-introducing some political faculty into the 
government of this country, we must assume the being 
of a body of voters on which this demonstration is 
bound to have some sort of effect. Beyond question 
the most completely ruined part of the Bill is that 
amazing financial section. It may be said, indeed, 
that nobody has so much as attempted _ its 
defence. Now and then some querulous disclaimer, 
or some bleating contradiction, has issued from the 
Ministerial side against an Opposition speaker intent 
on the anatomy of Mr. Gladstone’s contrivances 
for inflicting loss on Britain and bankruptcy on the 
hapless sister-isle. Mr. Asquith did indeed assert, 
that it was a contradiction in terms to suppose that a 
measure causing loss to Britain would also cause 
bankruptcy to Ireland: for what is Britain’s loss but 
Ireland’s gain? ‘I'hus Her Majesty’s Home Secretary, 
holding a brief for the Government by which he is 
retained ; and if he have that opinion other than 
officially, he has it to himself. The Nationalist members 
do not agree with him. ‘They, on the contrary, are at 
one with Sir John Lubbock and Mr, Goschen in holding 
that the Bill spells Irish bankruptcy. The truth is so 
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easy to grasp that probably by this time even Mr. 
Asquith is beginning to get hold of it. Mr. Gladstone has 
reserved the Irish customs as Imperial revenue, and has 
left the Home Rule Parliament part of the Excise, with 
direct taxation, Out of that part of the Excise and 
such direct taxation as the new assembly dares to 
levy, it is to provide, in the first place for itself—no 
mean responsibility !—and then for the fulfilment of all 
the Nationalist promises. In the meantime, Ireland, 
though she gets £500,000, loses the credit of the 
Imperial Treasury and all her right to grants in aid. Out 
of her whiskey-pot and her own direct taxation must 
she be saved, or perish: out of these must she pay for 
the protection of her industry and the removal of the 
Landlords from her soil! In truth, the Irish Members 
know too well the sort of reception the farmers would 
give to such Home Rule as that. 

Accept it, then? Not they! On the contrary they 
have made it clear to Mr. Gladstone that they hold his 
finance unsound, and that his provisions must bechanged , 
and already we know that changed they are to be 
by some measure of‘ reasonable concession. When the 
proper time comes Mr.Gladstone will tell the Nationalist 
members what he is now prepared to yield them in the 
way of doles; and when the proper time comes we 
shall be able to comment on Mr. Gladstone's idea of 
‘reasonable concession. It is matter enough for 
present criticism that the concession is promised. It is 
to be taken for granted that during the seven years of 
meditation, which preceded the publication of this Bill, 
and in the course of the months which were passed in 
drafting it, some attention was paic to the finance 
of Home Rule: that there was some surveying of the 
facts, some estimating of expenses and resources. Yet 
when the Bill appears the most vital part of it is 
condemned on all sides : till even its bewildered author 
has no choice but to devise a something in the way of 
‘reasonable concession. Of course, it is only one more 
proof that Her Majesty’s present Prime Minister has 
for some time ceased from living in the ordinary world. 
‘l'o his followers the measures produced by their inspired 
leader after certain spells of ‘ fictitious autobiography ° 
are to be received with deference—because they are his ! 
That they have afterwards to be changed to suit the 
nature of things as they are, is a trifle—and is no 
reflection on the wisdom of Mr. Gladstone. He, indeed, 
on his own showing was making laws for Ireland in 
all the injustice of ignorance for some fifty years ; 
but that is only a reason for believing that he is— 
because he must be !—right at last. Now when he pro- 
duces Bills, it is shown that essential parts of them are 
impossible from whatever point of view you look at 
them. But what does that matter? They are Mr. 


Gladstone’s. 


A PAIR OF NOBLE DAMES 


His Probate and Divorce (and Admiralty) Division 

of the High Court fulfils many useful purposes, 

and the proceedings therein during the last few days 
have served to remind us that indulgence in reprehen- 
sible conduct is not the exclusive privilege of any 
single class. From the demi-monde, and also from 
that exalted circle wherein not more than two-score 
persons altogether enjoy the utmost felicity of sub- 
monarchical rank in this world by being dukes or 
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duchesses, evil has come, and though the duchess alone 
has gone—or been ordered to go—to prison, the demi- 
mondaine has been made the object of heavy and well- 
deserved judicial censure, and has, so far as is per- 
mitted by the curious view of a wife’s ‘necessaries’ which 
ecclesiastical lawyers take, been condemned in costs. 
It must be explained that the expression demi-monde is 
here used not in its British or popular signification, 
but with the correct and useful meaning explained by 
M. Dumas, in his very famous play. Mrs. McKerrow 
and the Miss Shepherds are all of them persons against 
whose chaste lives not a word can be said; but they 
evidently move in ‘circles’ which an impartial (and 
charitable) observer would describe as second-rate. 
They have no part in determining that resultant of 
thousands of individual opinions which we revere under 
the title of Mrs. Grundy. You would be surprised to 
find them at an average dinner-party either in Grosvenor 
Square or in Queen’s Gate Gardens ; they have most 
likely not been presented to their Sovereign ; and they 
would assuredly not be found in such a centre as the 
Enclosure at Ascot. 

Of Mrs. McKerrow’s assault upon the reputations of 
her husband and Miss Shepherd there is nothing to be 
said except that the President’s decision commands 
the entire approval of those who bestowed any degree 
of attention upon the case, and that there was both 
truth and value in his observations upon that undesir- 
able prolongation of judicial proceedings which occurs 
when a litigant dispenses with the services of professional 
advisers, and personally conducts his or her own action. 
As regards the other interveners the matter is more 
serious. It became obvious, from the earliest stage of 
the proceedings, that there was no possible case to be 
made against these ladies, and that in one instance at 
least there had never been any shadow of excuse for 
so much as meditating an accusation. One useful 
result of employing counsel in the ordinary way would 
have been to prevent these cases from being brought 
before the court, and to save the three iy from the 
anxiety, exposure, and annoyance of publicly rebutting 
charges that should never have been preferred. Mrs. 
McKerrow is, as we know from her own admissions 
concerning her claim upon the Iasurance Society at 
Boulogne, by no means a scrupulous person in claiming 
alleged rights from other people, and she undoubtedly 
availed herself of the great latitude which our method 
of administering law gives to persons who consider, or 
say they are, aggrieved to inflict grave hardship on the 
interveners olen than Miss Shepherd. It is impossible 
to suggest off-hand a remedy for this evil, and it would 
be extremely difficult to curtail or qualify the liberty 
of making groundless charges without doing something 
which might amount to a denial of justice. At the 
same time one cannot but feel that an accuser so reck- 
less, or sO malicious, or both, as Mrs. McKerrow ought 
to be made to atone in some way or other for the 
undeserved and serious injury she has chosen to inflict. 
Inasmuch as it is the hardest thing in the world to get 
money out of a married woman, one cannot but wish 
that some measure of fine or imprisonment were pro- 
vided as a warning to persons who may be tempted, 
for the sake of giving annoyance, to abuse the judicial 
institutions of the country. 

As for the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, she 
must be acknowledged to be a remarkably impudent 
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and a remarkably foolish person. Of the merits of the 
litigation between her and her stepson we, of course, 
know nothing. But whatever they may be, it is im- 
possible that any judge, or any jury, the case may come 
before, or any human being, for that matter, can 
fail to think that in the Dowager Duchess’s opinion— 
and she is the only person who knows—her case would 
have been weaker, or the Duke's stronger, if the Court 
had had cognisance of the document which she burnt in 
Mr. Clutton’s fireplace. Nor can that motive have been 
a slight one which prompted even a hot-tempered 
woman to so flagrant a defiance of the Court to 
which she was appealing. No assertions of hers— 
especially as she has already flatly contradicted her- 
self as to what the document was—can afford a 
satisfactory explanation of this matter. Indeed, she is 
substantially in the position of the jeweller in the 
old case of Armory vy. Delamorie: wherein it was held 
that, whereas he had abstracted from somebody else’s 
ring a jewel which was not forthcoming, it must be 
assumed against him that the value of the jewel was 
the utmost of which the nature of the setting and the 
market price of jewels allowed. Moreover, she may think 
herself very lucky that Sir Francis Jeune chose to deal 
with the matter as a contempt of court. For, by the 
Larceny Act, every one who unlawfully destroys any 
original document relating to any matter begun or 
depending in any Court of Record is guilty of felony, 
and liable upon conviction to five years penal 
servitude. 


VERDI 


S° assured a fact as Verdi's popularity scarcely 

needed for demonstration the remarkable outburst 
which occurred the other day at the Costanzi Theatre 
in Rome. Yet it was a scene which was as impressive 
as, from the standpoint of artistic appreciation, it 
perhaps meant little. Stalls, galleries and boxes united, 
during the performance of Falstaff, in an enthusiasm of 
applause and an exuberance of sentiment, of which 
Italy alone could ever be the scene. The Royal Box, 
where the King and Queen were seated, led the way in 
this frantic exhibition ; and it was only after a repetition 
and a display of determination on the part of the 
audience—qualities which were as intense as they 
appeared to be sincere—that the modest musician 
suffered himself to be led into the presence of his 
Sovereigns, and to be conducted by them before the 
people, whose clamour thereupon so increased that the 
scene has been described (in private as in public corre- 
spondence) as without precedent or exemplar in this 
generation. ‘To parallel it one must go back to the 
days when Rossini was carried swank. Venice by the 
enthusiastic audience that gathered to hear J'ancredi. 
Such a popularity, it cannot be questioned, is impres- 
sive, even a little overwhelming ; and where such public 
honours are paid to one who, also in the eyes of the fit 
and few, is eminently deserving of them, the impressive- 
ness is increased manifold. Yesterday indeed, we were 
smiling over the lady-like ovations offered to Paderewski 
and to Mascagni; not because Paderewski is not an 
eminent pianist, or Mascagni a respectable musician : 
but because the demonstration seemed a little incon- 
gruous, a little out of keeping with the achievement of 
these very worthy artists. ‘The ovation just accorded 
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to Verdi may indeed mean as little intrinsically as those 
accorded to Paderewski and Mascagni; yet it has, in 
the eyes of some, a special value, by reason of the deserts 
of him who has won it, by reason of that magnificent 
accomplishment and that extraordinary career which 
has few parallels in the history of art. 

The present popularity of Verdi, if you come to 
consider it, is not a little strange; and, with some, it 
is based rather upon an easily intelligible past than 
upon an understood present. We have called this 
popularity strange, and for this reason: that had 
Otello and Falstaff come—an impossible supposition, 
but profitable to the argument—as the first of the 
great series of Verai’s operas, it is indubitable that the 
composer could not have expected from either work the 
general enthusiasm with which they have been‘accepted ; 
but, coming as they do at the end of that singular pro- 
ductiveness which in its earlier efforts contained far 
more of the elements of popularity, the populace 
rejoices in the continuance of the effort, without 
perhaps appreciating its subsequent increase of value, 
while the artistic world rejoices in the precious increase 
of refinement, of rusical quality, and of harmonic 
power ; so that this musician, by reason of a kind of 
double career, has been enabled to secure the suffrages 
of every condition of intelligent men, be it the intelli- 
gence of common instinct—which may, indeed, in its 
uneducated state, lavish its love upon a Lewis Morris— 
or the intelligence of educated art. This last victory 
has, however, been the triumph of later years. ‘Time 
was, and that not so very long ago, when the self- 
conscious musician, and we use the word self-conscious 
in no necessarily disparaging sense, was at pains to show 
his depreciation for the artist of the T’rovatore. The 
taste for mere melody was gone to the four winds of 
heaven. Tune was at a discount. We were all for 
‘tonality, the depths of possible diminishings, the 
accumulation of instruments, the lowering, so to speak, 
of the musical plummet to the farthest fathoms we 
could discover. We were tired of the surface-colour 
of our musical sea. Those ‘sea-seasons* of melody 
which to our irresponsible grandfathers, who loved 
superficial sport, had appeared so splendid through the 
transformaticans into which the sun of a Mozart or a 
Gluck could’ persuade them, had grown stale and 
monotonous. We were all for the building of some 
musical nautilus wherewith to plunge beneath; mere 
melody should henceforth count for nothing; anything 
for a surface, everything for those dark undercurrents, 
those obscure and hidden revelations of mysterious 
places in harmony that had hitherto gone undiscovered. 
Upon the results of that reaction there is no need to 
comment here. In some respects it was a natural re- 
action. Its chief ills were the prompt efforts after 
unintelligibility on the part of hitherto promising 
musicians, the blackness of the night of Wagner, and 
the contempt into which Verdi, the last master of the 
old schools of melody, presently fell. 

But these contemptuous ones had not gauged the 
genius of the last true master of the old schools of 
melody. He was quick to perceive the value of the 
reaction which had come upon the musical world, 
quick to perceive it, quick to utilise it. We have used 
the comparison of the sea-surfaces and the sea-depths, 
as between the old and new school of music. It is a 
superficial comparison, of course, and only applicable 
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in its general terms; but it will serve in expounding 
the astonishing development of Verdi after his quick 
apprehensicn of the reactionary school. We may 
suppose Verdi to have been the composer of absolutely 
superficial-—-and very beautiful—music, before — the 
advent of tizat school. He had, in exact terms, been 
careful of the single line, the line of his melody, and 
careless of those distant effects which do at all times 
make far more beautiful an originally oeautiful melody. 
But the fact is—he that hath ears to hear let him hear— 
that the hind of melody which Verdi of old time com- 
posed did not easily lend itself to that enhancing 
effect. If he should desire thus to deepen his effects it 
would be necessary (he saw) to deepen the character of 
his former gaiety into something more gravely gay, 
more slowly, yet not less surely responsive... .. in 
other words, to turn to that most useful metaphor, to 
sink a little below that surface where the sunlight still 
shall be, but where the light is subdued into a more 
softened beauty. ... . Now, conceive Wagner grovel- 
ling in the low and dark profound, seeking deeper deeps, 
without the aid of any guiding light. It was Verdi's 
task, and it has been Verdi's success to fish him up, and 
sift his accidental discoveries in the light of his 
personal melodiousness : thus, to be explicit once more, 
drawing down the original single line of his melody, 
and deepening, heightening, broadening the effects 
which are destined to decorate that melody, and to 
travel as its beautiful companion, not to overwhelm it, 
and deprive it of all its essential life. It has been 
Verdi's perfect sense of proportion which has guided 
him to his final triumph, that through it the composer 
of Traviata might develop into the composer of J'alstaff. 
That self-conscious musician, of whom we spoke, began 
with the expression of his surprise and has ended with 
genuine submission ; so that yesterday's triumph at 
the Costanzi is Verdi’s conquest of the world, 


BRUSSELS AND BELGRADE 


HE British agitator sets no small store by himself, 

yet he must confess to nothingness in comparison 

to his Belgian parallel. “Ihe achievements of Antwerp 
and Liége considered, and (in the vernacular) what 
price Little Ben Tillett or Havelock Wilson—nay, 
what price the elected of West Ham and Battersea ¢ 
lor when the Docker clamoured for his tanner, a 
certain manifesto, ordaining a universal strike, adorned 
the Wade’s Arms’ windows during a single night, and 
was then withdrawn amidst howls of derision. They 
order such matters better in Belgium, for the mob- 
orator’s fiat was no sooner published, than behold! a 
kingdom plunged into mere devildom. In the capital on 
‘Tuesday no paper was published but the Jadépendance 
Belge ; while in the provinces they lay a-baskiw’ in the sun, 
or they jumped on blacklegs or exploded bombs. ‘True 
that the latter processes necessitated collisions with the 
Civic Guard wherein some dozen or more rioters 
perished ; but the Labour Leader invariably displays a 
fine indifference to contingencies of this kind. And/d-has, 
the questions at issue being estimated, his policy almost 
gainsays censure; for he has obtained no beggarly 
sixpence but the sum total of British Reform Bills and 
a great deal over. Last week but one citizen in fifty 
could exercise the franchise ; this week, the Chamber 
has accepted universal suffrage, scarce tempered at all 
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by a dual property vote. It is small wonder that the 
Socialist autocrats should decree the resumption of 
work together, with a ‘ persistence in propaganda’ : for 
the Many-Headed have seldom won thus signal a victory, 
even with recourse to barricades. 

With the shining exception of King Leopold—(in 
the height of the brabble he declined to postpone his 
garden-party)—the bedevilled executive cuts the sorriest 
figure beside such masterful blackguardism. As for 
M. Beernaert, the Premier, could Lord Goderich him- 
self, the ‘ transient and embarrassed’ of immortal 
epigram, have exceeded his hopeless irresolution or his 
unconditional capitulation? Clearly some amendment 
of the Constitution was necessary : not that the Belgian 
workmen would gain a centime thereby (does such 
bestowal of so-called liberties ever benefit anybody *), 
but because his fellows across the frontier could poll, 
whereas himself must abstain. Yet months passed before 
the man could decide upon a scheme at all; and then 
he produced a measure rivalling the In-and-Out Clause 
itself in absolute ineptitude. That his household- 
suffrage specific, as likewise M. Frére-Orban’s egregious 
School-Board test, did not secure the necessary two- 
thirds majority in Parliament may, under the circum- 
stances, be accounted good fortune ; for, once accepted, 
surrender on either point had beggared the poltroonery 
of Louis-Philippe. But calculation had nought to do 
with the matter, and what to say of a Ministry and a 
Ministry's following that will swallow, at a rabble’s 
prescription, the very bolus they have rejected a bare 
fortnight before? The result is, of course, a Gadarene 
rush-down from middle-class oligarchy into mob-rule 
simple and complete, with the scantest saving of appear- 
ances. That dual vote will survive, and no more, the 
next attack of informal referendum plus outrage, while 
the Senate, elected by the same constituencies as the 
Chamber, will speedily vanish even as the shadow of a 
shade. The offspring of Conferences and protocols, 
Belgium has hitherto justified her artificial existence, 
because of a certain middle-class Conservatism. But, 
at the mercy of asingle House Legislature, she may not 
long survive the annexation completed by Napoleon IIL; 
whether or no the Great Powers fall to fighting over the 
very valuable spoil. 

ven primitive Belgrade can teach this over 
cultured Brussels a lesson in the circumvention of crises, 
though the latter ape her Paris never so closely and 
well. No Beernaert ever contrived so absolute a 
deadlock as the windbag Ristich (‘the Servian 
Cavour, Heaven help him!), what with his flagrant 
manipulation of the elections and his yet more 
scandalous invalidation of returns to secure an 
exiguous majority, contrived to achieve. It was at 
a quiet little dinner (not a garden-party) that the 
lad arose, and sent his Regent headlong into his well 
laid booby-trap. No doubt the outlines of the master- 
stroke were planned by another: you may surely trace 
a parent’s hand in the careful disposition of the military ¢ 
Yet the little speech reads genuinely enough as a 
natural outcome of fifth-form humour; and the putting 
of Ristich to bed in the palace with sentinels to set up 
the fiend’s own clanking in the corridors—what is it 
but boyishness incarnate? In short King Alexander, 
albeit precocious, has the makings of a ruler in him, 
and gets no more than his due in the general sympathy 
of the European Courts. Moreover he has chosen, or 
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his father has chosen for him, a sane adviser in M- 
Dokitch, who has grasped the elemental fact that bank- 
rupt communities cannot aspire to successions (say) 
of Macedonia. ‘The revolution is evidently of 


Servian growth, and such perils as menace its trans- 
lation into permanence spring from the Serb as they 
know him on the boulevards. For the expulsion of 
Ristich, who will presently take a single ticket for 
more congenial climes, were dearly purchased by the 
advent of King Milan either with or without his Queen- 
In China, no doubt, the role of the King’s Bon Papa 
(so to speak) has been acted to applause ; but, in Europe, 
the gallery would hoot it from the boards, especially 
in the case of so resolute a sovereign as Alexander with 
his Awful Dad. And the worst of it is that the ex- 
King’s hours of sanity alternate with periods of the 
sheerest love of mischief. Will he return, or not ” 
None can say, and least of all the man himself, 


LOCAL 'TAXATION 
B 'T for a plethora of stirring and important ques- 
J 


tions, Mr. Fowler's report to the Lords of the 
‘Y'reasury would not have been allowed to pass with the 
mere perfunctoriness it has hitherto aroused. It is 
clear to all parties that the matter is urgent, and legis- 
lative interference imperative. Now, certain grievances 
well known to experts are not yet familiar to the 
general public. And the most obvious of these is 
the effect of workman’s tickets. 

With no very serious consideration of the conse- 
quences, ‘T'rade-Unionism and philanthropy have done 
their best to bully the Companies into carrying 
artisans to and from the remoter suburbs at a nominal 
rate per head ; and the results of their interference are 
very highly prized. If for a penny fare a 
workman can live some nine to twenty miles 
away from his work the gain to him is considerable. 
His rent is less and his house is better; he may have 
an allotment, and grow vegetables: he may get the 
good of the country even while he makes his living in 
town. But his presence, both direct and indirect, is 
soon apparent in the matter of local taxation. First, 
he scares convey the Middle-Class Ratepayer. ‘The 
Penny Passenger comes, and the Villa-Monger goes ; 
faring forth, according to his means and circumstances, to 
Bournemouth, Eastbourne or the West-End residential 
Hat. Here and everywhere the local Chancellor's 
stand-by, he is quick to leave the suburb which is 
visited of workmen’s trains, if only because the Penny 
Passenger, being contemptuous of by-laws, and vastly 
preferring ‘ soft” to ‘ hard, first-class to third, is wont 
to make his daily journeys odious. And _ so it 
happens in such suburbs that, while there is never a 
‘commodious family residence but is to let, the jerry- 
builder cannot run up his rows of cottage hutches fast 
enough. ‘There is a glut of houses over forty pounds 
a year, and houses under twenty are, literally, not be 
had. ‘The financial consequences are plain. Under 
a system expressly calculated to tax the rich for the 
poor man’s sake, the departure of wealth becomes a 
very serious business. 

And that is by no means the whole case : far from 
it. ‘The Penny Passenger is at once prolific and poor. 
He and his mates bring great batches of children with 
them: and for these there must be made new schools, 
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where they may get their education free ; so the school- 
rate goes up by leaps and bounds. Also the Penny 
Passenger abounds in pauperism ; so the infirm, the 
old, the vicious, instead of being chargeable to the 
parish where they have been accustomed to work, come 
on the parish where they reside, and constitute another 
addition—a heavy one—to the local burden. ‘Thus, if'a 
trade should fail, ora strike be ordered in (say) Bethnal 
Green, the cost of it is largely borne by Willesden or 
West Ham. More: the Penny Passenger, knowing it 
costs him nothing, is keen to take advantage of such 
measures as the Free Libraries Act: which signifies, being 
interpreted, another charge upon the fairly comfortable 
householder. Of course he declines to put up with it: he 
has to pay whatever pence the piper asks, though he is 
not the least bit interested in the tune; and the 
his more number diminishes the greater the burden 
grows ; for the streets of cottages need roads and drains, 
and of borrowing there is no end. As for the remedies 
proposed, at present it may suffice to state them 
without entering on their merits. To check the 
exodus would be difficult: in so far as the penny policy 
is a relief to London proper, to encourage it appears 
desirable. But the horny-handed one must stand 
himself his own comforts. He elects the men that 
spend the money, and if he were obliged to pester his 
own pocket, he would speedily come down upon local 
bodies, and (as he puts it) stop their little galloping. 
Further, it is in every way advisable to force him into 
realising the responsibilities of that citizenship whose 
every privilege he claims; and when you find that, 
whereas Mr. Fowler gives five shillings in the pound as 
the average local charge for London, but in certain 
suburbs dear to the Penny Passenger it is more than 
six, you cannot choose but reflect that whoso makes 
a difference should pay that difference, and be 
hanged tohim! For the moment, however, we are so 
enamoured of the principle that only the Working 
Man is fit to choose the proper persons to spend our 
money for us that this simple and seeming-whole- 
some idea has little chance of adoption. An expedient, 
favoured of many practical men, is changing of Local 
imposts into Imperial—placing the Poor-Rate, for 
instance, upon much the same footing as the Income 
Tax ; and no doubt it would put an end to the gross 
injustice certain suburbs must endure at the hands of 
the Penny Passenger. None the less is it open to very 
grave objection ; for we are just now creating Local 
Bodies as by machinery, and it is extremely undesirable 
that they should have the use of any funds for which 
they are not directly responsible. 

In close connection is the matter of borrowing. The 
whole world, some one has said, is more or less in pawn ; 
and the local debts we cherish are enormous. Mr. 
Fowler gives the total as 201,215,458 ; and even if 
you deduct the loans for waterworks and gasworks and 
such purposes, wherever a revenue is there also are you 
justified in your misgivings. ‘Two species of local 
authority are steering straight for bankruptcy. One 
is the Workmen’s Suburb aforesaid, which, while ever 
ever dearer to the Penny Passenger who contributes 
little to the rates, gets ever more odious to the 
substantial householder who has to pay. ‘To apprehend 
the other, a still worse case, you must study the Census 
Returns. Such of the country towns as depend upon 
agriculture are very sensibly affected by the rural 
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exodus. ‘The population sinks, and the chief emigrants 
are—naturally—the ratepaying tradesmen. But the 
‘Yown Councils and other local bodies are not keen to 
accept the fact, and too often, instead of cutting down 
expenses, they yield to the madness of essaying to 
bring back the old prosperity by spending money right 
and left upon local industries and ‘attractions. Again, 
the sentiment of the time is all for Free Libraries and 
street improvements and the Public Park—with fine 
municipal buildings, and the new contrivances in sewer- 
age, and board schools built to look like cheap Italian 
palaces; and with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board the cost of it all is raised on 
the security of the local rates. Most English 
towns have no sort of difficulty in raising the 
annual revenue by which the debt is gradually paid ; 
but in a very much larger minority than might 
be believed the burden is found too great for a 
dwindling register to bear, and in many cases 
there cannot but be trouble. When Mr. Goschen 
wrote his Report in “71, he referred to certain ‘ astound- 
ing totals °—of local receipts and local achievements 
in expenditure. As early as “68 the local bodies were 
handling a yearly turn-over of over thirty millions ; 
but in “91, it had swelled to fifty-seven and three- 
quarter millions. And in the management of such a 
revenue, however sound the general principle, there 
must, of sheer necessity, be faults and flaws, of a very 
serious type. 


CONCERNING SINGAPORE 
— is a pother in the Straits Settlements, 


and for this reason: the Secretary of State 
persists in demanding the sum of £100,000 by way of 
military contribution. First imposed in ‘90, the 
impost has thrice been carried in the Legislative 
Council by the vote of the Government nominees against 
the unofficial members, which latter, according to The 
Singapore Free Press, have gone so far as privately 
to demonstrate against the thing as unnecessary and 
unjust. To-day the grievance appears embittered by a 
Budget deficit and the loss on exchange: wherefore 
an Association with a title longer than the King of 
Spain’s fulminates against Lord Knutsford and the 
Marquess of Ripon, his successor, ‘The document, albeit 
a trifle positive argues the question ably enough on 
the grounds (1) of right and (2) of expediency. Its 
case seems proven under the first head. Despatches 
show conclusively that Marl de Grey (Lord Ripon) 
and Mr. Cardwell both expressly disclaimed any 
intention of demanding a quota for the garrison’s 
maintenance. ‘lo defend his abrupt change of policy 
Lord Knutsford could simply adduce the reasoning that 
circumstances are changed : notably the prosperity of 
Singapore as affected by the Suez Canal. For which 
good reason ‘nothing in the correspondence indicates 
that either the Home Government or the Colony in 
concluding the agreement of 1871 contemplated the 
possibility of Singapore becoming a place of vital 
importance as the principal coaling base of the Navy 
in the Eastern Seas, as well as a coaling-stalion for the 
whole trade of the Far Kast which, unless Lord Knuts- 
ford is mistaken, in 1866 did not pass Singapore at 
all, and in 1877 had not attained its present develop- 
ment,’ 
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The Minister's history, if hardly erudite, answers 
to plain facts, but his manner is to be deplored. Why 
such tartness, you ask, when the Straits Settlements, 
both British and Chinese, have freely given of their 
own towards defence? Substitute tact for pedantry 
and ....! But the Colonial Office seems fated to do 
the right thing in the wrong way, until excellence of 
principle founders. Lord Knutsford, with the letter of 
the law against him, might surely have appealed to 
that Jubilee Conference, whereat Australasia freely 
acknowledged (and she has since enacted) the principle 
of Colonial subsidies to Imperial necessities. ‘The 
Briton abroad seldom turns a deaf ear to considera- 
tions of race, especially when they are supported by 
the circumstance that, without the mother-country’s 
protection, no merchant could make his fortune. Even if 
the Association state correctly that Singapore is rather 
a port for call than for local commerce, none the less 
have its revenues increased enormously during the past 
twenty years. And with opulence comes the ability— 
nay, the duty—to pay into the common fund, unless 
capture by some Trench or Russian squadron be 
preferred. Again the Devil's Advocate must have 
whispered the suggestion that the contribution embraces 
Malacca a hundred and ten, and Penang four hundred, 
miles away from the capital. Were the idea seriously 
broached of resolving the Straits Settlements into their 
components, who more aghast then the readers of 
The I'ree Press? In short the malcontents are bound 
in equity to pay, though it is possible that they may 
be even permanently overcharged. 

Upon this point the Association’s somewhat per- 
plexing use of figures by no means tends to finality of 
judgment. ‘Thus the rating of the Straits at £66 per 
head as against Hongkong’s £’25 seems monstrous 
unjust, until the two revenues are collated from other 
sources. But after studying Zhe Statesman’s Year- 
Book and the like, till reason totters on her throne, you 
conclude that, on the whole, the Straits do suffer from 
overcharging as compared to Mauritius or Ceylon. 
This being the case the amount might well be recon- 
sidered, though the Settlement’s comparative insecurity 
in the event of war acts asa somewhat unknown quantity 
inthe equation. Again, its income has been seriously 
diminished of late, and the tribute to Imperial defences 
must imply a diminution of outlay upon public works. 
liven if the outery concerning derelict roads, unfinished 
bridges, and the rest be not accepted as gospel, some 
relaxation still might fairly be countenanced for a polity 
in the doldrums, Besides, Singapore has most certainly 
played a generous part towards certain backward 
States her neighbours, as Pahang and Sangei Ujong. 
Altogether, the occasion calls aloud for compromise ; 
and, to the good fortune of all concerned, nature 
designed Lord Ripon for the part, not of autocratic 
Viceroy but, of mildly amiable conciliator. 


PRIMROSE DAY 


N Wednesday the Unionist leader made his first 
attack on Mr, Gladstone’s Benjamin. He never 
speaks except when he has something to say; and his 
position as the leader of a united army strong in devo- 
tion to himself, and as the virtual mouthpiece of the 
House of Lords, makes all he has to say well worth 
hearing and heeding by friend and foe alike. The 
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occasion of his speech was of more than common 
interest. ‘Thousands of ‘Tories were gathered together 
in Covent Garden Theatre to honour the memory of 
Lord Beaconsfield; and multitudes more throughout 
the length and breadth of the Empire were honouring 
his memory in terms which are almost a national 
tradition. ‘The statue at Westminster was swamped in 
flowers from all corners of the world. The streets—of 
London, Edinburgh, Sydney, Cairo, Hong-Kong—were 
filled with men and women wearing the legendary 
bloom. Never before was the demonstration so 
universal and so spontaneous ; for not in its time 
has the prosperity, the very being, of that Empire 
whose magnificent destinies Lord Beaconsfield may in 
a sort be said to have revealed anew unto herself 
been subject to an attack so frantic, so insidious, so 
desperately conceived and done. 

As Primrose Day comes round, the festival is ever 
the more observed. ‘here seems no reason why it 
should not become a tradition of the race, and there 
are many reasons why it should. The Great Earl was 
the one statesman of all these modern years who re- 
invigorated, reinspired, renewed the imagination of 
a people which in Cobden had forgotten Pitt—that 
greatest among Englishmen. The device of Palmerston, 
his Civis Romanus sum, was rather personal and 
insular than not. But Palmerston was both insular 
and personal : he appealed in no wise to the perfervidum 
ingenium for instance: South Britain was the stage 
of his patriotism and the limit of his influence. An 
Irish peer, he would have been incapable of inditing 
the historic letter of °80: a breviate, now thirteen years 
old, of all the Unionist party has been saying since 
“twas written. ‘The Imperial idea was impossible before 
Beaconsfield. But the hour came, and the man; 
and no tribute to his memory is greater than is 
implied in the existence of Lord Rosebery, a leader 
in the opposite camp, who cannot speak the 
thing that is in him without plagiarising Disraeli 
and denying Gladstone. “lis the secret of his influence, 
and his colleagues are painfully aware of it. Mr. 
Chamberlain, too, on the other side—would he ever 
have entertained that enlightened patriotism to 
which he has given such splendid and lasting utter- 
ance, had Lord Beaconsfield’s Imperialism never 
permeated the atmosphere of British politics? It may 
be that he would ; but assuredly one had never guessed 
it from himself. These are tributes to a_ policy, 
especially to a tremendous personality, more pregaant 
than the enthusiasm of many thousands of Primrose 
Leaguers; though the very existence of these will 
give the historian food for thought. In truth, 
had Disraeli done nothing but be the political 
father of such statesmen as Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Dufferin (who helped us to ‘a country twice the size 
of France’), had he done nothing but renew the great 
and splendid inspiration of the Foreign and Colonial 
policy of Pitt, he would have won himself a place in 
politics high above all other latter-day light and 
leading. And it is for just this reason—just because 
he stood for Empire—that Primrose Day is become a 
national festival. Even as it was just because the 
E\mpire is threatened that the Primrose Day of ‘95 was 
observed with the universal pomp and circumstance we 
know. 

Lord Salisbury’s declaration that, if the House of 
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Lords rejected the Home Rule Bill once, it would go 
ou doing so until there came a dissolution and an 
appeal to the constituencies, is a simple statement of 
fact. It has been regarded—why we know not—as 
statement of policy; but the truth is, that the 
leader of the Lords’ majority could not well have 
said anything else. He might have refrained from 
saying thus much; but, happily, Lord Salisbury is 
never afraid of the truth. ‘lhe rest of his speech was 
mainly concerned with the broader aspects of the Bill, 
was a masterly exposure of its enormities. His expo- 
sure of the futility of Mr. Gladstone's hope, that Irish 
members would absent themselves from the ‘ big ° House 
of Commons, recalled the Lord Robert of old time, 
while the peril of conflict between the little House of 
Commons and the big one was illustrated as it has not 
yet been by any speaker on our side. But nothing was 
more admirable than Lord Salisbury’s definition of the 
position and the duties of the Lords; which was so 
unanswerable that not to din it into the electorate were 
simple treason to the Union. 

‘Imperium et Libertas’ is a nobler motto than Lord 
Palmerston’s. As Lord Salisbury said, here were pro- 
phetic words, and the whole course of British his- 
tory must be turned into new channels if they are not 
soon the battle-cry of a victorious army. No battalions 
in that army are doing better work for the cause of 
Empire and the cause of Liberty than the Primrose 
League. Spite of ridicule, spite of misrepresentation, 
spite of opposition, it has increased in ten years from a 
membership of four single gentlemen to one of 1,151,821 
souls; and that it has done so is not the least healthy 
symptom just now apparent in the body politic. 


LTO PICTURE-SEERS ONLY 


_— 


N Messrs. Lawrie’s Roems, at 15 Old Bond Street, 
i are some twenty of the more notable pictures of 
this present century, so interspaced that it is possible 
tosee them one atatime., ‘There are examples of Millet, 
Rousseau, ‘Troyon, Diaz, Dupré, Turner, Constable, and 
Daubigny with Reynolds, Romney, Gainsborough, and 
Velasquez. But the honours of the show are Corot’s ; 
and by a fortunate hazard at Mr. Bernheim’s (186 
Piccadilly) there is an exhibition chiefly of Corots. 
Now the most of these are work done somewhere 
between “30 and “45; so that here is that rarest ex- 
perience in life—the opportunity to consult the prose 
notes of a great poet not three doors off a selection 
of his last words, the achievement of his noblest and 
most radiant years. 

Well: these canvases at Mr. Bernheim’s show you 
not the unrivalled artist, but the beginner from which 
that artist grew; a man too scientifically conscientious, 
interested in the unessential, respectful both to nature 
and the past; still believing it his task to render 
something precious outside himself, and not yet appre- 
hending that he must strive to body forth the far more 
precious effect of the world on his own imagination. 
In our periodic reactions against convention, we run 
a-muck in unthinking and unpersonal observation of 
fact, in the vain hope that we may bring down some 
living thing in the way of sentiment. Corot 
lived through just such a stage after abandoning his 
ancient gods and ere he found them again, those 
classic deities, in a new and broader study of the 
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world, or rather of the way in which himself took 
note of the world. If you would see Corot yet 
unsophisticate of art, and appraise the quality of 
his observation, look at the Vue du Morvan or 
the Environs de Rouen: though the latter landscape 
already begins to betray the presence of a feeling for 
large and general impression. In the Agar dans le 
Désert and the Moissonneuse there is a distinct fore- 
taste of the Corot you know, while in the Vue du 
Morvan he is photographic in his treatment of compo- 
sition, masses, details ; but even here—they date from 
“31, when the Master was but thirty-five—the colour 





escapes to a higher level, and becomes atmospheric and 
in places even fresh. But as yet he has absolutely no 
idea that certain qualities to be discerned in Nature 
as softness, force, grandeur of mass, height, breadth— 
depend on his way of looking at the scene. Let us 
look at height—the simplest of all. A poplar 
impresses you, perhaps, as a tall, upspringing form . 
but will it do so when you set it in prominent relation 
to the four sides of a frame? The fact is, in conceiving 
an impression of height, of grandeur, you have mentally 
framed your subject in a certain way; and, if in 
painting it, you depart from this way your sense of 
the quality evaporates and disappears. So it is with 
every other point of treatment. Your sense of space 
depends on focus—on the question how far into the 
picture you have pitched your eye; your perception of 
relative softness and of relative force of detail upon the 
width and shape of the field of your impression. And 
if you admit into your picture forms you have shut, 
however unconsciously, out of your impression, you lose 
the character you had found and admired in nature. 

It was very gradually that Corot felt his way to the 
top of art; but not till he had mastered the impres- 
sionistic theory could he express the great suggestions 
of nature. In this Vue du Morvan note what a crowd 
of objects he has painted, each with just the impression 
it might make if it were seenalone. But the broad and 
general impression has not been taken, and it, there- 
fore, is not painted. In fact, Corot has not rendered 
his composition as a whole; because he never felt it. 
The thing is a mere faggot of single impressions. 
Consider the fierce definition of the little horse (about 
an inch jong), the figure, the foreground, the houses, 
the little grey landscape up against the sky; and you 
will see the artless rendering of a scene inferior in unity 
to the work of a good Dutchman. It was not till later, 
when Corot composed, treated, handled his materials so 
as to bring out his personal impression he became one 
of the greatest poets that ever spoke in paint. 

And to feel the full quality of that impression you must 
to Messrs. Lawries’. Here is the grave and majestic Soir, a 
black Corot in which a noble bouquet of trees is detached 
from the sky, boldly but with the infinite softness of 
true modelling. The Symphonic, on the other hand, 
is a brown upright very largely handled, rich in 
colour, profound in the receding gloom of its highly- 
modelled foliage. And who can choose between the 
Danse de Nymphes and Idylle, the Rond des Enfants, 
and the Rond de Nymphes? Some may prefer the 
exquisite silver tones of the first ; some the fresh green 
and delicate tracery of the second; some the sublime 
freedom and rich mellow colour of the last. But such 
choice is the effect of the personal equation, For each 
of these is right Corot, and is therefore great art. 
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SOME MORE PHILANTHROPISTS 


_ generation has its nuisance, its own peculiar 

nuisance. The special nuisance of our generation 
is no doubt the Faddist. Now a Faddist may be a dry or 
a moist Faddist. The latter is the more objectionable of 
the two. For there is a mere mechanical creature, whose 
parts (not passions) clink together in a rhythmical sort of 
aridity, the result whereof is action as of descending 
sawdust. This is the dry Vaddist. Nor is the man 
without merit as a grotesque: by the manipulation of 
certain strings and springs he can be made to counterfeit 
the action of a living person with curious fidelity. Also 
he is a clean toy: you can put him back into his box, and, 
function ceasing, he will lie there sufficiently inoffensive, 
But the moist species 
He is glutinous, 


and warranted to keep for years. 
is not discharged upon such easy terms. 
adhesive, sticky, in short is troubled with zealous 
distillations and oozy fermentings of the soul. He is 
often the Secretary, Agent, Missionary, or whatever it be, 
of a Society which deals with the shadier side of our 
criminal, or quasi-criminal population. For instance, you 
will find him engaged in the not unpraiseworthy attempt 
to rescue liberated prisoners from the temptations which 
inevitably beset them in the act of quitting the scene of 
their lapse into virtue. 

The Philanthropist in question may begin with the 
hard-and-dry method of treatment, but the slip into the 
melting mood, into moral slush and slobber, is sooner or 
later almost inevitable. These criminals are so interesting ; 
‘you quite get to love them.’ ‘A beautiful case,’ says the 
Rey. Chadband ; ‘a real change, a vital change—we must 
do something for him.’ The fact is, the rogues are often 
fascinating rogues, are histrionic rogues; and our 
poor Agents, Secretaries, and so forth, are not proof 
against their Hence effusions, embraces, 
raptures, dithyrambs, tears to be mopped, singultus and 
the hysterica passio. Then to produce the rascal ‘ clothed 


charm. 


aud in his right mind,’ to bring him to a drawing-room 
meeting, to show off his paces, to make him the centre of 
interest while all the denizens of the philanthropic dove- 
cote flock and coo round the ‘saved sinner’—what 
triumph so exquisite to the professional dabbler in dubious 
sensations ? We have bad many Exhibitions: there is still 
an opening for a‘ Gaoleries’—albeit at several matinées 
and afternoon teas of the more earnest kind Society 
has permitted itself the luxury of this same relaxation, 
and titled dowagers have wept, and high-born maidens 
have sighed, and William Sikes, Esq. has displayed his 
most seductive form. The Chadbands know how to 
do it; the spiritual trainers coach their men, and arrange 
the whole programme; a hat goes round, and the 
‘sensitive’ ear of the burglar ‘arrects’ at the tinkling of 
sovereigns. A sovereign is too much; but a penny 
for his thoughts were no bad investment in him. He 
probably confuses himself more or less with his guide, 
philosopher, friend, znd showman. He is pretty sure to 
be m propria personé the veriest moral sponge and 
impostor; and, as he plays up to the lead of his exhibitor 
and instigator, he naturally views that estimable gentleman 
as his partner and confederate. The solid substantial 
pudding of repentance is William Sikes’s. The fancy 
touches, the artistic decorations, are contributed by his 
manager, the master of the show. It would be unjust 
to regard the two men as complex. But there is a 


tendency in ‘sappy’ morality to draw into itself all it 
comes into contact withal; and our agents for the 
‘egestion’ of such waste are apt to experience a fatty 
degeneracy of the more robust moral tissues, 
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we see the outcome in a certain unctuousness of manner 
and mind—of the grease greasy. 

And, if such be the fate of those who tend the nice 
occasions of our abiturient gaol-birds, infinitely more 
marked is the degradation which besets the officials of 
Societies professing the exercise of remedial influences 
upon a class the most hopeless and abandoned of all, 
Heaven forbid that one should ridicule or find fault with 
those who seriously and with wisdom devote themselves 
to the mitigation of so terrible an evil! But it is impos- 
sible to blink a fact which in itself most striking, 
is scientifically recognisable and important. The paid 
agents of these Associations are perhaps the worst speci- 
mens: but it seems scarce possible for any one to breathe 
the atmosphere without loss of moral tone and condition. 
A card is sent in; it bears the name of the ‘ Rev. Treacle 
Posset, Secretary to the Social Purity Organisation,’ or 
‘Mr. Bartholomew Dripping, Treasurer to the Society for 
the Reclamation’ cf something or somebody. Be pre- 
pared for the worst, clear the decks for action, and, ere 
the interview begin, see that the door be closed and your 
parlour-maid well out of earshot. The man who presents 
himself is an ambrosial man, Piccadilly-weepered and 
unutterably sweet. It is true his linen is not over-clean : 
enormous cuffs, flagrant, pendulous, reveal the fact. On 
the literature of his subject he is immense: he prides 
himself upon his plainness, but edges his utterances with a 
wholly detestable luculence. He has a great store of 
cases; and, as a descriptive artist, hovers between Greuze 
and Hogarth. 
slip-slop of his babble and the very build of his fluent 
You think of the 
man you once, long ago, met on a bridge, and the 
approximate identification piques you. Can it be the 
same ? In any case, however. ...! When he goes, examine 


You long to kick him: but the emasculate 


anatomy, combine to give you pause. 


well the documents he may leave behind, and into the 
fire with them at once: his deposits cannot be trusted. 
This is the creature, and this his occupation. 


A University 


How he 
came to such a dvom passes conceiting. 
man? a Public School man? Like enough; but what a 
reptile ! 

Of the feminine agents in these latitudes one hardly 
likes to speak. One thing is certain—the desexualising 
of both male and female agents. The plainness and 
directness of their accost, the downright matter-of-fact- 
ness and call-a-spade-a-spadeness of their communica- 
tions have a withering effect upon the finer characteristics 
of womanhood, The coarsest virago could hardly give 
points to some of these vestals of the Church Militant. 
And Society is threaded through and through with this 
ignoble element. Side by side with the vice is the 
vitiating remedy—vitiating, and therefore subtle, and 
sickly, and solvent of sinew; in a word, assimilant of the 
sentimental ; exactly fitted to produce that peculiar blend 
of nastiness, and weakness, and philanthropic sluttishness 
which we call impurity. For such bad humours in the 
body politic, we have to thank the irruption into our 
ordinary daily life of a class of people who should do 
their work as unobtrusively as possible, and who of all 
things need to be robust—the class (that is) of Spiritual 
Nightmen, 


THROUGH EPPING WOODS 


i the unparalleled magnificence of Spring there has 
been no place for the old-world April—with her 
‘schowrés swooté,’ She was ever a mad, delightful thing of 
smile and tear, frown and caress, dimple and pout; but 
for once she has put off her waywardness, and flashed 
upon us in an unvarying brillianey of blossom and shine. 
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More than anticipating May, she has vied it with June 
herself—even June ‘the month of months.’ Under this 
green, storied roof of hers the bees hum as in Summer, and a 
warning chirp tells of birds’ eggs and young. Is it not hard to 
realise how ice-cold the blasts, how desolate the landscape, 
this time last year? Thousands of lily-leaves are broaden- 
ing under the clear waters of the lake, and already some 
are luxuriously afloat upon its glaze. ‘The native hazel 
tassel-hung’ has shed his bloom; the fragrant willow 
catkins have yielded their honey, and are withered and 
passed ; bullace and sloe and crab have blossomed ere 
their time, ineredibly profuse ; and for once in Englands 
history the filling buds declare that the woodlands shall be 
white with hawthorn ere the morrice-dancer comes. And 
the little migrants might have had the good news told 
them, and hastened so to meet the flowers! Long before 
the quicks had budded the chiff-chaff piped from the spray ; 
followed the swallows; the groves are ringing with the 
cuckoo’s two-fold shout; it is rumoured that the 
nightingale himself is come. If the rose thickets have 
not yet spread their odorous pavilions, they are at least 
preparing them, and that in a riot of prodigality. Till even 
the grumbling husbandman is incapable of starting a 
grievance! He had reconciled himself perforce to 
an intermittency of flood. Wet summers, wet autumns, 
wet winters, have been his rule so long that fit weather 
for his work is an extraordinary surprise to him, Heart 
could desire no finer bed than his seeds have got this 
year. The dry crumbling mould wherein barley and 
wheat were sown and potatoes planted was fitting almost 
beyond the conception of better. Let it rain now, and 
start sunshining a month hence, and English fields will 
bear such crops as our generation has not seen. 

In such a time the Londoner has the noblest reasons 
for prizing a certain neighbour wilderness which is his 
own. Those who know their Epping only by an by its 
polluted skirts, or who thin) of it as a sort of sylvan White- 
chapel, little reek what a wild and exquisite region it 
is that calls them—calls them as at their gates. All 
through the working week it is utterly forlorn of 
man. You may pick your way through the brush- 
wood from Chingford, by High Beach and the Wake 
Arms, and so right on to Epping, and meet no soul save 
when your road sweeps round to some wayside inn. 
And, being lovelier now than ever in man’s memory 
before, it is simply quick with life. When you 
consider that the wood is roamed by all kinds and sizes 
of dogs (as ‘hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, 
curs, shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves’) it may 
seem strange that all sorts and conditions of game 
should be multiplying like the mischief. You can 
get close to nothing just now, because the dead sticks 
and the old fern and the willow leaves are dry as tinder, 
and crackle under your foot. Indeed, by listening 
you shall Jearn the whereabouts of every thing, from the 
lizard playing bo-peep round the rustling heath-stems to 
the hind as she patters down the glade. You shall hear 
the stag rise from his mid-day sleep, and if your eve be 
sharp you shall note him, with his branching antlers and 
his skin the colour of oak bark, peering and snuffing at 
you through the thicket, almost (so he looks) a part of the 
ramage. ‘Till with a little snort of alarm he dashes down 
the clearing before his hinds ; when, if luck set in his way 
some fallen bough, some new lot of faggots, the spring 
that takes him over is a thing to rejoice in: as good wine 
is, or a great fire, or the ever-recurring miracle of desire. 
The wood, too, teems with hares; so that Wat leaps 
up at your approach and ears on end goes stretching it 
away till almost you compare him to the deer. Guns are 
barred, and he is safe from the dull cockney’s hoof ; 
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for no greyhound could follow through the thicket 
and no poacher can afford to wait upon a_ beagle 
or other scenting dog.  Partridges—the red-legged 
Frenchman ; our own bird does not love the woodlands 
—rise in pairs, and make off croaking: but is it not 
yet more wonderful that the pheasant breeds in Epping 
year by year? You see he does; for there he rises from 
the budding fern, here he scurries into cover like a rabbit. 
In his favour the keeper is denied a gun; but the vermin 
goes unchecked. First, the domestic cat, emerging 
from the neighbour villages, claims a right of venery ; 
stoat and weasel abound ; nowhere is there more seen of 
the jay—that chartered thief, that Tamerlane among 
eggs and nestlings, When you rouse him, he is wont 
to fly off silently, dodging up and down among the 
boughs ; and if he do not that, but shriek at you raucously, 
and hover and hover where you go, be sure his ragged 
slattern’s nest is not far to seek. But the shooting season 
is worse than any amount of natural enemies; Epping is 
re-stocked every year with estrays from adjacent covers ; 
the Loughton poacher keeps his hand in as he will. 

There is a continua] squabble about Forest Rights, and 
Commonage, and the humaner methods of killing deer ; 
but the mob is absolutely uninterested in the beauty of 
this public heritage. Epping is being stripped by suburban 
hawkers of its primroses, its bluebells, its violets, its wild 
Solomon's seal, its wood anemones; of its rare ferns and 
characteristic growths by persons in spectacles, come out 
to peep and botanise. But no protestant protests ; and, in 
fact, nobody cares. The County Council has established 
a sewage farm (sweet symbol !) hard by ; and, as you stroll 
along the Ching, a main artery of the Forest, you cannot 
but be struck by the state of the little fishes. They are 
so inert and dull that you may flick them on to the grass 
with the end of your walking-stick : when the unnatural 
pallor tells you what is wrong The biggest (roach the 
most of them) is not more than four inches long, so that 
it may not be worth while to set up a shout. Yet on the 
banks of Ching the other day over a hundred and twenty 
corpses were counted in a single pool; and, water being 
water, such a death-rate should alarm. At this and other 
uncovered streams every living thing in the Forest may 
drink, from the stag to the stoat, from the schoolboy 
a-sweat with bird-nesting to the commoners’ cattle. And 
if they be thus polluted, or allowed to run dry, so that 
these fish can die of them, what in the name of cholera 
shall be their effect upon terrestrial drinkers? Poison 
a few cows, or let a hind lie down and die on the bank ; 
give typhus a chance, or sacrifice a single child, and there- 
would be letters in 7he Times, and therewith the nuisances 
would have end. But till then it is a case of ‘ Venom, to 
thy work’; and the little fishes, would, an they knew 
and might, insist on changing places with those wiseacres 
who have brought this woe upon themselves, this shame 
upon the glassy, cool, translucent streams wherein they 
used to frisk and harbour unafraid. 


EDIFICATION FOR MARINERS 


TENHIS little volume ‘ Printed for H.N. and sold by the 

booksellers’ in London 1708, is called, 4 Token for 
Mariners, Containing Many Famous and Wonderful Instances 
of God's Providence in Sea Dangers and Deliverances, ete., 
etc. (one really has to cut our fathers’ title-pages short). 
It is a reprint of Mr. Jas. Janeway’s Legacy to his friends, 
Containing 27 Famous, ete. ete. Further, it contains The 
Seaman’s Preacher, being a Sermon on the right improve- 
ment of such mercies by a friend, especially directed to sea- 
faring men: an ‘ edifying prelection’ as Major Dalgetty 
might have said ‘ ganz vortrefllich.’ Its subject is the ship- 
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wreck of St. Paul, and it is divided into headings and 
applications, after the manner of that lecture (such is our 
Church's phrase) to which the Major listened at Inverary 
‘with a sort of feeling like distracted despair.’ But there are 
worse things in the sermon kind: the descriptive curate, 
for instance, is very much worse, for 7'he Seaman’s Preacher 
does at least appeal to a man’s reason and courage, albeit 
in cruelly pedantic and long-winded terms, and does not 
merely strive to tickle his emotions withsentiment. Con- 
cerning Mr. James Janeway himself, it is recorded that he 
was a Christ Church man; that he could not stomach the 
Act of Conformity ; that he opened a conventicle during 
the Great Plague (being a brave man in his kind); that 
he had a meeting-house at Rotherhithe which was burned 
down by riotous troopers, but re-edified by the faithful ; 
that he there strove to ‘arouse the indifferent and too 
often blasphemous mariner,’ till he died early (and of 
consumption) in 1674. Plainly a painful and a pious man ; 
one’s respect for whom is dashed with thankfulness 
that one never had to listen to his edifications. He 
was of those Nonconformists who were the fathers of— 
not the Political Dissenter but—the modern Anglican 
Evangelical divine. 

lor his ‘Remarkable Sea Deliverances, they are 
curious, and the bearings of his observations do not 
always lie in the application thereof. For example, there 
is the case of Major Gibbons, ‘a man well known in New 
England,’ who sailed as supercargo outward bound from 
Boston. They suffered many things, and were in direst 
straits for food, so that at last they were driven to draw 
lots. But the Major urged another appeal to prayer, and 
behold, while they prayed, a big fish cast himself aboard. 
When he was gone they came to the drawing of lots again, 
and this time a bird rewarded the Major's strivings. 
Yet a third time their need was mortal sore; but the 
earnest expostulations of Major Gibbons were followed by 
the appearance of a sail. They bore up; they manned a 
boat, and, rowing to the stranger, they begged food of him, 
offering their cargo in payment. Note (now) the Providence 
of God! The stranger was a Frenchman—yea, a French 
pirate ; and ‘the Commander of this French Pirate was 
one that some years before Major Gibbons had shown 
signal Kindness to, when his Life was in danger in Boston 
in New England, which kindness he now returned by 
relieving the Major freely and without payment. The 
moral would seem to be that it is well to show signal 
kindness to French pirates in peril of their lives. Note, 
too, that the pious and painful Janeway accepts the 
pirate as a necessary part of the scheme of things. He 
had, you see, talked much with mariners /emp. Charles IL, 
when the buccaneer was at his prime. In another tale of 
starvation it is told how a boatful of shipwrecked men 
were about to cast lots among them, when one died 
naturally ; this the rest took for a signal mercy, for they 
lived on him till they made land, and yet were innocent 
of murder. Cannibalism and piracy —Mr. Janeway accepted 
both as things evil but inevitable, as inflictions of the 
Will to be endured without hasty human condemnation. 
His friends, the mariners of 1670 and thereabouts, took 
that identical view. 

They told him some very severe stories: notably this 
one of the pinnace of the ‘ Phanix Frigot.’ She came off to 
the Frigot, which was standing ‘to and fro off the Bay 
of Rye,’ having in her ‘ Captain Whestone, Sunebank Giles his 
chirurgeon, Mr.Goodnin his Chaplain, Mr. Perkins his Barber 
and Gentleman |i.c., valet], Mr. Jtichards and three more 
Gentleman Reformadoes |i.¢., discharged officers |, Abraham 
Car Coxswain, and about 12 Seamen.’ There was a fresh 
topsail gale, and the pinnace came up on the larboard 
side, where the coxswain would have laid her aboard, But 
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the captain, ‘supposing himself far enough ahead, com- 
manded him to shout [shoot] ahead of her, and lay her 
aboard of the starboard side,’ which is the more honour- 
able and the fitter entering for a captain with an escort of 
‘gentlemen reformadoes.’ Now see at once what Captain 
Whestone his punctilio cost him. The Frigot had way 
on, and the pinnace did not clear her, but was smashed 
by her bows. “Iwas a predicament, but mark the 
deliverance. The men in the pinnace gave ‘a cry,’ and 
also ‘a leap; in which leap the Caplain catcht hold on 
the Rails of the Head, Mr. Richards on the captains Heels, 
Mr. Giles the Chirurgeon on Richards Heels, Mr. Goodwin 
on Giles’s Heels and some other person on his: so that 
with that Spring or Leap, no less than 4 or 5 providen- 
tially catcht about one the others Heels or middle, as 
Boys when playing at Truss,’ and were hauled on board. 
The coxswain went under the keel, and came up on the 
other side, with some of the tallow (the forerunner of 
copper sheathing) on his jacket. All in fact were saved 
out of hand excepting ‘ the Captain’s Barber Mr. Perkins.’ 
He went to the bottom, and was to all appearance lost : 
‘but Providence so order'd it, that the Man in the main 
channel, heaving the Hand Lead there fell a chrockle in 
in the dipsey-Line, and in that very interim, the lead fell 
in the very place where the Barber was sunk, and the 
chincle of the Line fell about the Barbers fingers’, and in 
short he was hauled up aboard alive. That story is true, 
because it was told to Mr. Janeway by Ezekiel Fog, who 
was aboard at the time. Now, Ezekiel was a man who 
could spin a yarn. 

Of course the Devil appeared. He always did. Once 
he appeared in the guise of a ‘Mar Maid’ to an aged 
mariner, afloat on a spar. Offering deliverance he was 
rejected with scorn; wherefore the plight of that aged 
man was revealed in a dream to a ship’s boy in a passing 
vessel, and he was saved without peril to his soul. Does 
the Psychical Society know of this? Here is a much 
better example of the workings of the Enemy. It is told 
by ‘one Abraham Darby, a sober honest man, a master of 
a vessel.’ Honest Abraham ‘being master of a small 
ketch, was bound from Barbadoes to Virginia he having 
an Irish woman, a servant—(z.e., articled servant or white 
slave—by order of the law) on Board to be delivered in 
Virginia, but she was a vile Person, and having often 
offended at last was punished.’ Darby is reticent as to 
the offence ; but the punishment was of course a rope’s- 
ending at the capstan. The vile Person did not take her 
correction at all kindly, though it was for her good. 
Rather she swore that the ketch should never carry her to 
Virginia, and though the wind was fair her word came 
true. For no sooner was Abraham between the Capes of 
Virginia than the wind chopped about and blew him to 
sea. For twenty-one days he was bedevilled like another 
Flying Dutchman by contrary winds, exposed to all manner 
of dangers from stranding and the springing of leaks: till 
his provisions ran out, and all their diet was such fish 
as they could catch, eked out with ‘strong water and 
sugar’ from (we presume) the cargo. Observe that, so long 
as they had food, they offered a share to that vile Person : 
but she would not eat—she would only keep on swearing 
that they should not land her in Virginia. At last the 
wind blew them near Cape Cod, and then blew them off 
again, and then fell calm; ‘and about that time the 
Woman had fasted about twenty-one days and yet could 
curse and Damn and say she should not go a Shoar, but 
that night the Master and some others being on the Deck 
spied a great black Thing rise out of the Sea, to their 
thinking much bigger than the ketch, the Sea being bright 
all about, and the woman in the Hold made a great Noise 
and when she had given a great Screach or Groan, this 
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great black Thing vanished, the Water seeming like lire 
all round, and made a great Sea and Noise; And when 
the men came to themselves they, looking for the woman, 
found her Dead, but after they had flung her overboard, 
they had a brave wind and Weather and got safe to 
Plimouth in New England.’ 

This story was told at Boston in New England in 1671 by 
Abraham Darby, that sober honest man, and Mr. Janeway 
thought it tended to edification, and put it on record. 
One wonders what it proves except that when you have 
an [rish servant, a vile Person, aboard, it is imprudent to 
rope’s-end her at the capstan head. One would like to 
know, too, what story of muddle-headed superstition — or 
even what sea villany of murder and lust—it covers and 
conceals. 


TO AN AFFLICTED FRIEND 


LITTLE while and you will be lamenting and abusing 

and vowing to avoid a repetition of the cause. But 

at present the nature of the effect prevents any such 

energy. For your vaunted powers of intellect are scattered 

to the winds, and with them are gone sympathy for your 

fellows, interest in your pursuits, al! the joys of living and 
the pride of life. 

The discomforts of the body are too gross for particu- 
larisation ; but its ill-behaviour has brought about a curious 
and tender care for its necessities (as we spoil a trouble- 
some and exacting child); the remnants of the mind are 
mainly devoted to the service of the clayey tabernacle ; 
you are like some dainty and luxurious woman cherishing 
jealously her capital of beauty ; you are a man, and my 
gorge rises at you. The mental effects are terrible, or 
would be so had you strength of emotion to compass terror 
withal. They give you a foretaste of the grave, or at least 
of that day when, old and weak and in the care of others, 
you will look on some written achievement of your prime 
and wonder at the power which was yours. For now the 
mind is incapable of initiative and of fresh understanding. 
If you read, your reading must be a book you know by 
heart, one whose problems you have solved, or whose 
emotional value you have gauged. Then your mind, poor 
servile thing, may repeat its lesson and cheat you with an 
air of activity ; but should it attempt to master a new idea 
or a new setting of a story, and insist that it equal its old 
endeavour, expect bewilderment, despair, fever. And if 
you meditate—ah ! do not meditate—your mind will slip 
backwards, as a barrow that a man has toilingly pushed up 
a steep hill, and will stick fast in some rut of memory. 
Something that has left a graver modification than the 
rest in your brain, some foolish thing, it is probable, some 
futile sense of remorse or a vagary of a silly woman, some- 
thing of this sort will take your mind prisoner. You think 
you have escaped, are sane on this point, and will engage 
in more pleasant meditation ; but you merely describe a 
little well-worn circle, and are presently back in the same 
rut. It is like insomnia; the mind is now clogged as it 
then was over-strained, and should be undisturbed. . . . . 
From being an ordinarily bustling worshipper of our great 
Western god Fuss, you are become for the nonce an 
Oriental philosopher, yea, a very Mahatma of Thibet. 
The world may jog as it will, philanthropists muddle, 
politicians mouth it, novelists preach a dozen new 
religions for aught you care. You dwell apart in 
an island formed by screens. There you sit, intent 
on nothing, fearless and hopeless. News that a despised 
inferior has passed you in the race for Dead Sea apples 
moves you not ; the praise of the wise and the oblivion of 
the mob are alike nothing to you now. You had formed 
designs to do this and that, and the day of execution is 
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passing away for ever: you care not. ‘Time may be 
a-flying, but why gather roses for a nose that cannot smell ? 
Swift said that he hated mankind, but loved Tom, Dick, 
and Harry ; to you the general and the individual are alike 
indifferent, save when some intruder, bringing a cold air 
on your susceptibility, draws on him a malignant curse. 
The milk of human kindness is dried up ; but if you are 
touched by no reverses of your fellows, you grudge them 
no joys, you are merely gone back to the self-preoceupation 
of the savage. 

You are dead to romance and the stirrings of masterful 
passion. Were the fairest of beauty’s daughters passed 
now before your review, to none would you throw your 
handkerchief, poor man, having other uses for it, Placed 
on the slopes of Ida to enact again the ancient 
comedy of the apple, you would merely shiver and turn 
your eyes from Aphrodite to seek for shelter. Good 
lack! What a tiny cause has made wreck of a proper 
gentleman. You are no longer human, nay, scarce animal, 
a thing laid on the shelf,a piece of useless lumber, or just 
redeemed the neuter gender by suffering. | am woe for 
you, my friend, who have a cold in the head. 


‘METHODIST REUNION’ 


NE fact is plain and undisputed with regard to the 
Methodist churches: if it be granted that their work 
is of considerable service to the State, it must also be ad- 
mitted that a lamentable proportion of that work is merely 
wasted. No man is the worse for knowing that he has a 
rival; but this is no sufficient reason for the building of 
two chapels wherever it may be demonstrated that there 
is need of one. Yet every Methodist will admit that this 
is no very exaggerated statement of the prevailing practice. 
Travel awhile in those parts where Methodism chiefly 
Hourishes, and you will quickly come to the same conclu- 
sion. Enter a tiny village, and the chances are that, having 
come upon a Wesleyan chapel, you will but have to look 
across the roadway for that of the United Methodists ; and 
half-way down the only other street you will find the con- 
venticle wherein those of the New Connexion do assemble 
and meet together. In the neighbourhood of St. Ives, for 
example, which is very sparsely populated and very largely 
untilled moor, you might easily map out a space containing 
at least as many chapels as houses of refreshinent. Now, 
it is true that there are in those parts a vast number of 
the people called Methodists; but they are not enough 
either to fill all the chapels or to pay all the ministers —- 
though there are ministers on £25 a year and a ‘furnished’ 
house. It would thus be an admirable thing if all the 
branches of Methodism could unite their forces. Half (at 
least) of the existing chapels could be done away with: 
which would permit the abolition of three-fourths of the 
annual bazaars whereby some chapels are kept afloat. 
And, generally, one man would do one man’s work, and 
stand some chance of receiving a man’s fair wages. There- 
fore, Methodist Reunion has appeared a most desirable 
end; it is the constant theme of 7'he Methodist Times ; 
and generous, impulsive Mr. Hughes made haste to confer 
(as journalists can) an honorary doctorate upon an inoffen- 
sive missionary who came home from foreign parts some 
time ago, with full information as to the manner in which 
the end might be accomplished. 

Doubtless it were a consummation to be prayed for 
by the devout. But no amount of prayer will bring to 
pass a thing plainly contrary to human nature ; and there 
are those who tell you that the very nature of the 
Dissenter is to dissent—even from others of his tribe. 
You discover a chapel kept afloat by desperate efforts of 
a little band of Free Methodists; you wonder why it 
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ever was started in a village already blessed with a 
Wesleyan chapel large enough for all its chapel-going folk. 
You may depend it is the simple monument of some man’s 
pigheadedness who could not get himself taken at his own 
valuation among the Wesleyans of the place. He himself 
lives no longer than other men; but there are always 
men whose epidermis is a tissue of small vanities; and so 
the second unnecessary chapel drags on. Indeed it is 
certain that no one ‘church’ could ever find offices 
enough to make happy those members who felt 
themselves called to prominent places. It is a curious 
fact that there are men who value the privilege 
of finding seats for strangers, or of taking up the collec- 
tion from a dozen pews. It is also a fact that a man 
may be a very good Christian and yet cling as closely as 
another to such little vanities as these. The man who works 
Methodist Reunion will have to multiply the offices as he 
diminishes the chapels: and he must see to it that no office 
is inferior to any other. Again, the methods of church 
government are absolutely different with the different 
sects. With the Wesleyans, for instance, the ‘super- 
intendent’ minister is real as well as nominal chief of his 
his cireuit. He has his superior—a sort of bishop—the 
chairman of a district including many circuits. But in his 
circuit he is chief, and directs the councils of a strictly 
limited number who manage the local affairs of the church. 
Among the United Methodists, again, the simple demo- 
cratic rule prevails. The voice of the converted housemaid 
is of the same weight as her master’s in the councils of the 
church: of far more weight than even the minister's, who 
is in very truth the servant—not so obviously of God as 
of his congregation. Is it likely that the good domestic 
will voluntarily renounce her authority? that the respect- 
ables of Methodism will submit to the introduction of this 
principle of universal equality ? 

Remains the question of finance, with that of the fate 
of the ministers. Every religious sect has the services of 
a certain few who would be chiefs in any company ; but it 
is after all by the rank and file of its ministry that a 
church must be judged. And, to be plain, there are a 
many Methodist ministers who would be received neither 
by Wesleyan ministers as colleagues, nor by Wesleyan 
congregations as pastors. Doubtless, also, there are 
incompetents among the Wesleyan preachers. Now it is 
manifestly impossible (except to the ardent teetotaler) to 
throw a man upon the world after having induced him to 
devote himself until middle-age to some peculiar calling. 
And Methodist Reunion is impossible because it would be 
impossible to dispose of the ministers who were needed no 
longer. It is plain that the financial question would be a 
no less insuperable obstacle. There are possibly a few 
‘churches’ which are not in debt: though the ‘chapel- 
debt’ is (like the class-meeting) a genuine Methodist 
institution. It is easier to get at the purses of the devout 
when a grand new chapel has been built and opened, than 
when it only exists on paper: he is a very stingy brother 
who will not joyfully respond to an invitation to lay a 
corner-stone, and pay for the privilege like a man. So 
the debt is contracted, and the people beg, borrow, and 
hold bazaars to pay it off: only taking care never to be 
quite free from obligations. There is thus always a debt ; 
but that does not alter the fact that certain of these 
bodies are vastly poorer than others—poorer, at any rate, 
than the Wesleyan, which is wealthy—-and undoubtedly 
the richer would be loth to take upon themselves the 
burdens ingeniously constructed by the poorer. 

But, indeed, the thing is impossible. Desirable it is, 
perhaps, if desirability may be proved by argument; but 
(to repeat) it is the nature of the Dissenter to dissent, and 
Methodists do not want reunion, Not long ago they 
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thought otherwise in a certain provincial town, where there 
is a chapel and a half to every thousand of the inhabitants. 
They had a week of special services: every minister 
preached in two or three chapels not his own; there was 
a noonday prayer-meeting every day, and every day the 
presiding ministers were changed. Last of all, there was a 
limited communion-service for members of all the Methodist 
societies. Now, presently the sacrament was delivered, 
the people moving in companies to the communion-rail. 
It was observed that a great majority of those who were 
not Wesleyans refused to budge from their seats and, 
having come to this service with full knowledge of its 
purpose, did not take the sacrament. Further, it was 
presently known that their action had its origin in the fact 
that it was a matter of principle with them to sit in their 
pews and have the bread and wine brought round to them— 
on a tray, one supposes, They had certainly talked of 
reunion, but not even for the sake of reunion could they 
set aside their chosen rule of conduct. And there, surely, 
is a saddening commentary on the hopes of Mr. Hughes: 
as well as a pretty lesson in the inner meanings of 
Democracy, 


WITHOUT VISIBLE MEANS 

Early in the autumn a sick and dusty little man was 
brought before the justices in a small town of North Lincoln- 
shire, charged with being a wandering lunatic. A surgeon, 
who had made his examination a few minutes before,in the 
adjacent police-station, attested that he was of unsound mind, 
and jurther, that he showed symptoms of pneumonia. The 
prisoner, being asked for an account of himself, caused some 
amusement by assuring the Bench that he was an accordion, and 
that the other keys had gone on to Newcastle to look for work. 
He was remanded to the workhouse, but died within the week. 
} E had left his native Limehouse nine days before. All 

East London idled, or walked in a procession, or 
waylaid and bashed, or cried in an empty kitchen: for it 
was the autumn of the Great Strikes. One army of men, 
having been prepared, was ordered to strike—and struck. 
Other smailer armies of men, with no preparation, were 
ordered to strike to express sympathy—and_ struck. 
Other armies still were ordered to strike because it was 
the fashion—and struck; and many hands were dis- 
charged because the strikes in other branches left them no 
work, Many others came from other parts in regiments 
to work, but remained to loaf in gangs: taught by the 
example of earlier regiments, which, the situation being 
explained (an expression devised to include mobbings and 
kickings and flingings into docks), had returned whence 
they came. So that East London was very noisy and largely 
hungry; and the rest of the world looked on with intense 
interest ; making earnest suggestions and comprehending 
nothing. Lots of strikers, having no strike pay and finding 
little nourishment in processions, started off to walk to 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool or Newcastle, where 
work might be got. Along the Great North Road such 
men might be seen in silent companies of a dozen or 
twenty, now and again singly or in couples, At the 
tail of one such gang, which gathered in the Burdett 
Road and found its way into the Enfield Road by way of 
Victoria Park, Clapton and Stamford Hill, walked a little 
group of three: a voluble young man of thirty, a stolid 
workman rather older, and a pale anxious little fellow with 
a nasty spasmic cough and a canvas bag of tools. 

The little crowd straggled over the footpath and the 
road: few of its members speaking, most of them keeping 
to their places and themselves. As yet, there was nothing 
of the tramp in the aspect of these mechanics: with their 
washed faces and well-mended clothes, they might have 
been taken for a jury coming from a local inquest, As 
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the streets got broken and detached, with patches of field 
between, they began to look about them. One young 
fellow in front (with no family to think of), who looked 
upon the enterprise as an amusing sort of tour, and had 
even brought an accordion, began to rebel against the 
general depression, and attempted a joke about going 
to the Alexandra Palace. But in the rear, the little 
man with the canvas bag, putting his hand abstractedly 
into his pocket, suddenly stared and stopped. He drew 
out the hand, and saw in it three shillings. ‘ S'elp me,’ 
he said, ‘ the missis is done that—shoved it in unbeknown 
when I come aw’y. An’ she’s on’y got a bob for ‘erself 
an’ the kids.’ He broke into a sweat of uneasiness. ‘I'll 
‘ave to send it back at the next post-office, that’s all.’ 

‘Send it back? not you!’ Thus with deep scorn the 
voluble young man at his side. ‘ She'// be all right, you 
lay your life. A woman allus knows ‘ow to look after 
‘erself. You'll bleed’n’ soon want it, an’ bad. You do 
as I tell you, Joey: stick to it. That’s right, Dave, ain't 
it?’ 

‘ Matter o’ fancy,’ replied the stolid man. ‘ My missis 
cleared my pockets out ‘fore I got away. Shouldn't 
wonder at bein’ sent after for leavin’ er chargeable if | 
don’t soon send some more. Women’s different.’ 

The march continued, and grew dustier. The cheerful 
pilgrim in front produced his accordion. At Palmer's 
Green four went straight ahead to try for work at the 
Enfield Arms Factory. The others, knowing the thing 
hopeless, turned off to the left for Potter's Bar. 

After a long silence, ‘ Which’ll be nearest, Dave?’ asked 
little Joey Clayton : ‘ Newcastle or Middlesborough ?’ 

‘ Middlesborough,’ said Dave ; ‘I done it afore ’ 

‘ Trampin’ ain’t so rough on a maz, is it, after all?’ asked 
Joey wistfully. ‘ You done it all right, didn’t you ?’ 

‘Got through. All depends, though it’s rough enough. 
Matter o’ luck. /J/’ad the bad weather.’ 

‘If I don’t get a good easy job where we're goin’, 
remarked the voluble young man, ‘I'll have a strike there 
too.’ 

‘’Ave a strike there?’ exclaimed Joey. ‘‘'Ow? Who'd 
call ’em out ?’ 

‘Wy, / would. I think I’m equal to doin’ it, ain’t I? 
An’ when workin’ men stand idle an’ ’ungry in the midst 
o’ the wealth, an’ the luxhry, an’ the igstravagance they’ve 
produced with the sweat of their brow, why, then, feller- 
workmen, it’s time to act. It’s time to bring the nigger- 
drivin’ bloated capitalists to their knees.’ 

‘’Ear, ‘ear, applauded Joey Clayton ; tamely, perhaps, 
for the words were not new. ‘Good old Newman!’ 
Newman had a habit of practising this sort of thing in 
snatches whenever he saw the chance. He had learnt 
the trick in a debating society ; and Joey Clayton was 
always an applausive audience. There was a pause: the 
accordion started another tune, and Newman tried a 
different passage of his harangue. 

‘In the shop they call me Skulky Newman. Why ? 
‘Cos I skulk, o’ course ’ (‘’Ear, ‘ear, dreamily—from Dave, 
this time). ‘I ain’t ashamed of it, my friends. I’ma 
myker out an’ out, an’ I ’ope I shall always remain a 
myker. The less a worker does the more ’as to be 
imployed, don’t they? An’ the more the toilers wrings 
out o the capitalists, don’t they? Very well then, I myke, 
an’ I do it as a sacred dooty.’ 

‘ You'll ‘ave all the mykin’ you want for a week or two, 
said Dave Burge, placidly. ‘ Stow it.’ 

At Potter’s Bar the party halted and sat under a hedge 
to eat hunks of bread and cheese (or hunks of bread and 
nothing else) and to drink cold tea out of cans. Skulky 
Newman, who had brought nothing, stood in with his two 
friends. As they started anew and turned into the Great 
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North Road he said, stretching himself and looking slyly 
at Joey Clayton, ‘If J'd got a bob or two /’d stand you two 
blokes a pint, I would.’ 

Joey looked troubled. ‘ Well, as you ain’t, I suppose 
I ought to,’ he said uneasily, turning toward the little 
inn hard by. ‘ Dave,’ he cried, to Burge who Walking on, 
‘won't you ‘ave a drink?’ And ‘ Well, if you are goiw 
to do the toff, I ain’t proud, was the slow reply. 
Afterward, Joey was inclined to stop at the Post Oftice, 
to send away at least two shillings. But Newman 
wouldn't. He enlarged on the improvidence of putting 
out of reach that which might be required on an 
emergency, he repeated his axiom as to a woman's 
knack of keeping alive in spite of all things: and Joey 
determined not to send—for a day or so at any rate. 

The road got looser and dustier ; the symptoms of the 
tramp came out stronger and stronger on the gang. The 
accordion struck up from time to time, but ceased toward 
the end of the afternoon, The player wearied, and some of 
the older men, soon tired of walking, were worried by 
the noise. Joey Clayton, whose cough was aggravated 
by the dust, was especially tortured, after every fit, to 
hear the thing still drawling and whooping the tune it 
had drawled and whooped a dozen times before ; but 
he said nothing, scarce knowing what annoyed him. 
At Hatfield Station two of the foremost picked up a few 
coppers by helping with a heavy trap-load of luggage. 
Up Digswell Hill the party tailed out lengthily, and 
Newman, who had been letting off a set speech, was fain 
to save his wind. The night came, clear to see and 
sweet to smell. Between Welwyn and Codicote the 
company broke up to roost in such barns as they might 
possess: all but the master of the accordion, who 
had stayed at a little public-house at Welwyn, with the 
notion of earning a pot of beer and a stable-corner (or 
better) by a tune in the tap-room. Dave Burge lighted 
on alone shed of thatched hurdles, with loose hay in it; 
and Newman straightway curled in the snuggest corner, 
on most of the hay. Dave Burge pulled some from under 
him, and, having helped Joey Clayton to build a nest in 
the best place left, was soon snoring. But Joey lay awake 
all night, and sat up and coughed, and turned restlessly : 
being unused to the circumstances and apprehensive of 
those months in jail, which (it is well known) are ran- 
corously dealt forth among all sleepers in barns. 

Luck provided a breakfast next morning at Codicote, 
For three bicyclists, going north, stood cold beef and 
bread round at The Anchor. The man with the accordion 
caught up. He had made his lodging and breakfast and 
eightpence ; this had determined him to stay at Hitchin, 
and work it for at least a day, and in future to diverge 
into the towns and let the rest go their way. So 
beyond Hitchin there was no more music. And Joey 
Clayton soon fell slow. Newman had his idea; and the 
three were left behind, and Joey staggered after his 
mates with difficulty. He lacked sleep, and he lacked 
stamina. Dave Burge took the canvas bag, and there were 
many rests : when Newman, expressing a resolve to stick 
by his fellow-men through thick and thin, hinted at drinks, 
Dave Burge made sixpence at Henlow level crossing by 
holding an unsteady horse while a train passed. Joey 
saw little of the rest of the day ; the road was yellow and 
dazzling, his cough tore him, and all was red sometimes 
and sometimes blue. He walked without knowing it, 
now helped, now lurching on alone. The others of the 
party were far ahead and forgotten. There was talk of a 
windmill ahead, where there would be rest; but the 
three men camped in an old boathouse by the river just 
outside Biggleswade. Joey, sleeping as he tottered, fell 
in a heap and lay without moving from sunset to broad 
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morning. When he woke Dave Burge was sitting at the 
door, but Newman was gone. Also, there was no sign of 
the canvas bag. 

‘No use lookin’, said Dave, ‘e’s done it.’ 

‘Eh?’ 

‘Skulky’s ’opped the twig an’ sneaked your tools. Gawd 
knows where ’e is by now.’ 

‘No ’ the little man gasped, sitting up in a pale 
sweat... . ‘Not sneaked ’em....is’e?....Selp 
me, there’s a set o’ punches worth fifteen bob in that bag 

‘eain’t gawn....?’ 

Dave Burge nodded inexorably. ‘Best feel in your 
pockets,’ he said, ‘ p’raps ’es bin there.’ 

Ife had. The little man broke down, ‘I was a-goin 
to send ‘ome that two bob -s’elp me, I was... . An’ 
what can I do without my tools? If Id got no job | 

could ‘a pawned ’em—an’ then I'd’a sent ‘ome the money 
selp me I would . . O it’s crool !’ 

The walking, with the long sleep after it, had left him 
sore and stiff, and Dave had work to put him on the road 
again, He had forgotten yesterday afternoon, and asked, 
at first, for the others. They tramped in silence for a few 
miles: when Joey suddenly flung himself upon a tussock 
by the wayside. 

‘Why won't nobody let me live?’ he snivelled. ‘/'ma 
‘armless bloke enough. I worked at Ritterson’s, man an’ 
boy, very nigh twenty year. When they come an’ ordered 
us, out, I come out with the others, peaceful enough ; | 
didn’t want to chuck it up, Gawd knows, but I come out 
promp’ when they told me. And when I found another 
job, on the Island, four big blokes set about me an’ ‘arf 
killed me. J didn’t know the place was blocked. And, 
when two o’ the blokes was took up, they said I'd get 
strike-pay again if I didn’t identify em; so I didn’t. But 
they never give me no strike-pay—they laughed an 
chucked me out. An’ now I’m a-starvin’ on the ’igh road. 
Av’ Skulky ... . blimy e’s done me too!’ 

There were days wherein Joey learned to eat a swede 
pulled from behind a waggon, and to feel thankful for an 
early turnip: might have learned, too, just what tramping 
means in many ways to aman unskilled both in begging 
and in theft, but was never equal to it. He coughed—and 
worse: holding to posts and gates, and often spitting 
blood. He had little to say, but trudged mechanically, 
taking note of nothing. 

Once, as though aroused from a reverie, he asked ; 
‘Wasn't there some others?’ ‘ Others?’ said Dave, for a 
moment taken aback. ‘O yes, there was some others. 
They've gone on ahead, y'know.’ 

Joey tramped for half a mile in silence. Then he said, 
‘Expect they're ‘avin’ a rough time too.’ 

‘Ah—-very like,’ said Dave. 

For a space Joey was silent, save for the cough. 
Then he went on. ‘Comes o’ not bringing ‘cordions with 
‘em. Every one ought to take a ‘cordion what goes 
trampin’. I knew a man once that went trampin’, an’ ’e 
took a ‘cordion, J/e done all right. It ain't so rough 
for them as plays on the ’cordion.” And Dave Burge 
rubbed his cap about his head, and stared ; but answered 
nothing. 

It was a bad day; crusts were begged at cottages. 
Every rise and every turn, the eternal yellow’ road 
lay stretch on stretch before them, flouting their 
unrest. Joey, now unimpressionable, endured more 
placidly than even Dave Burge. Late in the afternoon, 

‘No, he said, ‘it ain’t so rough for them as plays the 
‘cordion. They ‘as the best of it .... S’elp me,’ he 
added suddenly, ‘we're all ‘cordions!’ He sniggered 
thoughtfully, and then burst into a cough that feft him 
panting. ‘We're nothin’ but a bloomin’ lot o’ cordions 
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ourselves, he went on, having got his breath, ‘an’ they 
play any toon they like on us; and that’s ’ow they make 
their livin’, S'elp me, Dave, we're all ‘cordions.’ And he 
laughed. ‘Um; yuss,’ the other man grunted. And he 
looked curiously at his mate ; for he had never heard that 
sort of laugh before. But Joey fondled the conceit, and 
returned to it from time to time; now aloud, now to 
himself. ‘All ’cordions: playin’ any toon as is ordered, 
blimy .... Are we’cordions? / don’t b’lieve we’re as 
much as that... . no, slp me. We're on’y the footlin’ 
little keys; shoved about to soot the toon... . Little 
tin keys, blimy . .. . footlin’ little keys... .. I’ve bin 
played on plenty, J’ave ... .’ Dave Burge listened with 
alarm, and tried to talk of other things. But Joey rarely 
heard him. ‘I’ve bin played on plenty, J ’ave,’ he persisted. 
‘] was played on once by a pal: an’ my spring broke.’ 

At nightfall there was more bad luck. They were 
driven from a likely barn by a leather-gaitered man with 
a dog, and for some distance no dormitory could be found. 
Then it was a cut haystack, with a nest near the top and 
steps to reach it. In the night Burge was wakened by a 
clammy hand upon his face. There was a thick mist. 
‘It's you, Dave, ain't it?’ Clayton was saying. ‘ Good 
Gawd, | thought I’d lorst you. What's all this ‘ere— 
not the water is it? I’m soppin’ wet.’ Burge himself 
was wet to the skin. He made Joey lie down, and 
told him to sleep; but a coughing fit prevented 
that. ‘It was them ‘cordions woke me, he explained, 
when it was over. So the night put on the shuddering 
grey of the fore-dawn. And the two tramps left their 
perch, and betook them shivering and stamping to the 
road, 

That morning, Joey had short fits of dizziness and 
faintness. ‘It’s my spring broke,’ he would say after such 
an attack. ‘Bloomin’ little tin key put out o’ toon.’ 
And once he added, ‘I'm up to one toon, though, 
now ; this ere bloomin’ Dead March.’ 

Just at the outskirts of a town, where he stopped to 
cough over a gate, a stout old lady, walking out witha 
shaggy little dog, gave him a shilling. Dave Burge 
picked it up as it dropped from his incapable hand, and 
‘ Joey, ’ere’s a bob,’ he said, ‘a lydy give it you. You come 
an’ get a drop o’ beer.’ 

They carried a twopenny loaf into the tap-room of a 
small tavern, and Dave had mild ale himself, but 
saw that Joey was served with stout with a penn’orth 
of gin in it. Soon the gin and stout reached Joey’s head 
and drew it to the table, and he slept, leaving the rest of 
the shilling where it lay. And Dave arose, and stuffed 
the last of the twopenny loaf into his pocket. He took a 
piece of chalk from the bagatelle-board in the corner, and 
wrote this on the table :—‘ dr. sir. for god sake take him to 
the work House’ 

Then he gathered up the coppers where they lay, and 


stepped quietly into the street. Artruur Morrison, 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NILE CORVEE 


(To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Rome, 17th Afri?, 1893. 
Sir,—On 19th Octob.r, 1892, The World stated that Sir C.C. 
Scott-Moncrieff had been appointed Under-Secretary of State 
for Scotland, and that during his official career in Egypt he 
had ‘abolished the corvée. The corvée was defined as ‘a 
system of State, unpaid, forced labour, which pressed most 
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grievously upon the people, and constituted one of their greatest 
grievances.’ ‘The corvée was employed to repair the banks of 
the canals, to clean the canals of silt deposit, and to assist in 
the works of irrigation ; but as the only remuneration received 
was meted out in blows and stripes, the effect upon the minds 
and bodies of the unhappy peasants may be easily imagined.’ 
Nothing could be more explicit than this statement, which 
appeared to deserve entire credit. In the Report of Lord 
Cromer, then Sir E. Baring, for 1890, Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul-General said, in substance, that he had been informed 
by Sir C. C. Scott-Moncrieff that during the year 1890 there 
had been no forced, unfed, and unpaid labour exacted from the 
agricultural population of Egypt. Lord Cromer added that 
Sir C. C, Scott-Moncrieff considered it probable that, for the 
first time in Egyptian history, the principles of compensation 
and voluntary labour had been extended to the Egyptian 
peasants. Lord Cromer added, in the conclusion of his Report, 
as the result of his own observation—to be put to the credit of 
Britain in striking the balance of the good and evil resulting 
from its intervention—‘ the corvée has been wholly abolished.’ 
Exception may be taken to this adverb from a grammatical 
point of view. Abolition is extinction; and although this 
serfage might be said to have been partially abolished, if it 
had been abolished in parts of the country, the use of this word 
‘wholly’, by a master of such lucid and incisive style, was 
obviously rhetorical, to emphasise the repeal of the law, as well 
as the cessation in fact of its enforcement. 

Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham on his return from Egypt, 
assured his hearers that this important change, affecting the 
daily life of several millions of persons, had been carried out in 
its entirety. On the other hand, on various occasions, and 
especially in Ze National Observer, for Oct. 29, 1892, I ex. 
pressed something more than a doubt, whether there was not 
an exaggeration, at least, in the popular mind; and cited Zhe 
Official Journal to show that the corvée had not been abolished, 
in law, in name, or in fact. Lord Cromer now, very kindly, 
comes to my assistance ; and expresses his desire to remove 
any misapprehension that may have been caused by his state- 
ments and those of Sir C. C. Scott-Moncrieff. He says, ‘ Forced 
labour still exists.’ The Public Works Department, however, 
is engaged in considering and working out a scheme for the 
payment of the Nile corvée. ‘The question is chiefly one of 
finance’ (Report, Egypt. No. 3, 1893, p. 14). He adds, ‘the 
existence of the corvce is to be regretted.’ Its total abolition 
appears, for the present at all events, to be impossible, but the 
Public Works Department is preparing a plan under which it 
is hoped that the evil will be minimised (p. 4, note). Lord 
Cromer says that, in his opinion, the expenditure of £400,000 in 
the Substitution Office for forced labour in cleaning out the 
canals was a wise selection of the greater evil. He considers 
the so-called Nile corvce as not nearly so great a hardship as 
the winter labour. This note, however, is far from being ac- 
curate or exhaustive. Lord Cromer, for instance, commends 
the arrangements made to employ this forced, unfed and unpaid 
labour to defend the large British interest at stake in the cotton 
fields, when the locust threatens its destruction. He omits to 
mention that the corvée was'advantageously extended in 1891 
to women and children, whose stake in the cotton crop was 
often no greater nor more direct than labourers in the Yorkshire 
cornfields have in the hop-gardens of Kent. 

It will be remembered that the law under which the Nile 
corvée is now worked was introduced by Sir C. C. Scott- 
Moncrieff. The extensive powers and summary procedure, 
taken from the ordinary tribunais and conferred upon the 
head men of villages and the officers of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment, give rise, in Major Brown’s opinion, to corruption. It is 
certain that there is no other country in the world in which a 
form of martial law is proclaimed every year ; and a landed 
proprietor who absents himself from his estates during any day 
for perhaps three months without the permission of the Public 
Works Ministry can be tried, within twenty-four hours, by a 
tribunal specially constituted by arbitrary selection from among 
his neighbours and presided over by his accuser, and condemned 
to fine or imprisonment. Surely some means might be found 
of restoring to the Judical Department—so ably advised by 
Mr. Justice Scott—the authority it enjoyed under Mehemet 
Aly and Ismail. At a time when the balance-sheet of the 
F-gyptian Government is offered through a Parliamentary 
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Report for the inspection of capitalists, and subscriptions for 
the Domaines loan, at four and a quarter per cent. are recom- 
mended to investors by Lord Cromer, it would have been, I 
think, expedient to point out the amount of relief afforded to 
the Treasury by the employment of forced, unfed, and unpaid 
labour. Suppose that this Nile corvée were commuted, as the 
winter corvée has been; what is the additional change that 
would thus be imposed? About one hundred and thirty 
thousand men, working day and night for two months, in the 
worst season of the year, pitrolling and strengthening the Nile 
banks, or literally defending and closing the deadly breach, at 
night, in such a wild swirling of water as bursts a bank ten feet 
high, would require a considerable sum, if their labour were 
voluntary, and paid by money and not as now by stripes and 
blows. If it amounted to less than £300,000, I am satisfied 
that Lord Cromer would consult the welfare of the Egyptian 
peasant by giving him back his right either to work out his 
clearance of self canal-tax or commute it, and transfer to an 
organised body of men, with well-defined rights and duties, the 
Nile corvce. Unfortunately it is only too clear that the attempt 
to control the Nile by the barrages, is a temporary expedient. 
The Nile drainage of Equatorial Africa was wisely recognised 
in its true proportions by the Hyksos and the Ptolemies. It is 
useless, of course, to seek to avert the inevitable iesson which 
only a catastrophe will teach. Lord Cromer, however, would 
do well to consult Mr. Garstin, as to the increase in mainten- 
ance changes and amount of Nile covvée resulting from the 
insufficient scouring of the Damietta and Rosetta branches, 
associated with the siliing up of the old deep canals and outlets, 
The tax is growing heavier year by year.—I am, etc., 
Cork WHITEHOUSE, 


MR. STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK 


[To the Editor of 7he National Odserver| 
London, 17th April, 1893. 
S1r,—In your issue of last Saturday you notice Mr. Stevens 
son’s new book under the title of Zhe Beach of Falesd, May 
we ask you to be good enough to mention that the correct title 
is /sland Nights’ Entertainments ?—We are, etc., 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD. 





REVIEWS 
THE EAVES OF THE WORLD 


Where Three Empires Meet. By EF. F. KNIGHT. London: 
Longmans. 


When Mr. Knight wrote that Cruise of the Falcon we have 
already described as ‘one of the finest stories of travel of the 
last decade’, he set up for himself, perhaps unwittingly, a 
standard of excellence which in succeeding works he found it 
difficult to rival and impossible to excel. With the Fa/con 
in South American waters he took us into places practically 
unknown and certainly undescribed. His liter experiences 
on the Baltic, and in his unsuccessful treasure-hunt on 
Trinidad in the South Atlantic lacked the novelty of his 
earlier adventure—a fact himself appears to have realised. Only 
one writer can contrive a piece of literature out of a canoe 
and a parcel of Belgian canals ; but it is in no way necessary 
to contrast his work with Mr. Knight’s. For during the last 
two years this hardened traveller has been afield again in 
seld-seen lands of highest importance to the English race, and 
out of the fulness of this experience he has made us a book 
which in interest and in excellence cannot fail to equal, if it do 
not surpass, the Cruise of the Falcon itself. 

Mr. Knight went out to the North-West frontier of 
India, he tells us, with the vaguest idea of what the gods 
might have in store; and fortune clave to him from first 
to last. At the outset he fell in with Mr. Lawrence, 
settlement officer of our protectorate of Kashmir, who took 
him on official tours in a district now for the first time 
under our influence; and next he met Captain Bower, an 
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oriental traveller of extraordinary experience, who was 
just about te start on that famous journey across Tibet 
to Shanghai which has done more to fill in the blank spaces 
on our maps in the Tibetan districts than any previous adven- 
ture. In Captain Bower’s company Mr. Knight travelled 
through Ladak, or the Western Tibet district, as far as Leh, 
returning through the mysterious north of Kashmir to Gilgit, 
to share in the road-making achievements of Mr. Spedding, 
contractor to the Kashmir Government,. This gentleman was 
building a military track between Srinagar, the capital 
of Kashmir, and our frontier posts in immediate proximity to 
the Hindoo Koosh and the Pamirs. Arriving, Mr. Knight met 
with yet another stroke of luck—such an one as happens to the 
mere civilian only once in a hundred years. One of those 
frontier wars, of which we in Britain hear little, and understand 
far less, was imminent, and Mr. Knight’s services as a volunteer, 
with those of the rest of Mr. Spedding’s officers and a picked body 
of his Pathan road-makers, were offered and accepted ; so that 
he had an opportunity not only for seeing but for actually 
taking a belligerent part in one of the most arduous, most inter- 
esting, most gallantly fought, and most successful expedi- 
tions pursued of late beneath the Union Jack. After 
the taking of Nilt, the scarcity of grain compelled Mr. 
Spedding and his officers to fall back on Gilgit with their 
Pathans ; but Mr. Knight, being a free lance, was suffered to 
remain. He thereby obtained the extraordinary honour of 
commanding a detachment of British troops, took active part 
in the hard fighting by which the campaign was gloriously 
brought to end and (though he is too modest to tel! us this in his 
book) earned the thanks of his commanding officers and an 
honourable mention in the despatches. 

His book, therefore, naturally divides itself into two portions : 
(1) his record of travel with Mr. Lawrence and Captain Bower 
and ‘by himself alone’; and (2) his story of the military 
operations against the Hunza Nagars. It is hard to say which 
is the more interesting. To those of us who read and 
followed that story of the campaign which Mr. Knight set forth 
in Zhe Times, the narrative of his travels in Buddhist Ladak may 
prove the more attractive ; but for the many, who scarce realise 
what brave days are these for British officers on the Frontier, nor 
imagine the great deeds that are being done against fighting 
tribesmen armed with weapons of precision, relying on Russian 
assistance, and helped by every advantage of climate and 
almost impregnable position, Mr. Knight’s last two hundred 
pages should come as a revelation. Throughout his book it is 
hard for the most jaded to be bored ; while ever and again come 
passages of devil-may-care humour under grave conditions 
which cannot fail to remind you of those mighty land-crabs 
which the skipper of The Falcon saw in Trinidad. Thus, in 
describing the extraordinary devices adopted of the Kashmiris 
as to their due assessment, you may read of one who presents 
himself bearing a bundle; and the smell thereof is dreadful ; 
and he avers that this is his dead child, and that he has not so 
much as a yard of ground in which to bury the body ! Another 
Orientalism, quoted from a letter written by the Hunza 
monarch’s munshi, protests against our occupation of Chait, a 
fortified town that commands the road between Gilgit and the 
disputed territory; which ‘fortress of Chalt,’ the scribe 
puts it, ‘is more precious to us than are the strings of our 
wives’ pyjamas.’ The description of the mystery-play of the 
Buddhists of Himis, which brings thousands of pilgrims from 
every part of Tibet year by year, is written with a similar 
appreciation of Eastern symbolism, In these days of English- 
speaking Mahatmas it is certainly of value to learn that the very 
existence of the creature is unsuspected in such strongholds of 
primitive Buddhism as Ladak. As to the several forms of pray- 
ing-wheels—the big ones worked by water and by air, and the 
little ones perpetually twirled in the hand after the manner of 
a child’s rattle—we cannot but think that Mr. Knight is relying 
too much on his traveiler’s privilege. Equally interesting, and 
still more fascinating, is his account of the loot found in the 
Hunza Thum’s stronghold, the spoil of innumerable caravans 
minus what the decamping monarch was able to carry with 
him in his hurried flight. ‘There was no treasure; there 
was only every sort of curio, and that was not for the individual 
finder ; for it was taken back to Gilgit, and there sold by auction 
to (presumably) the officers of the expedition and a few others. 
One reads of ‘handsome jezails, talwars, and shields’ ; of 
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‘antique suits of chain armour’ ; of ‘old china plates and cups 
of apparently good quality,’ and the rest with a sigh of mingled 
greed and disappointment. But when one gets to ‘ beautifully- 
bound and illuminated Korans, and curious Hindoo books and 
illustrated manuscripts, some evidently of great age, one can 
scarce refrain from tears. 

The most important part of the Look is its record of 
the solid, honest work that the British raj is accom- 
plishing in Kashmir: a province of the utmost importance to 
us which we let slip out of hand in ’46, when it was absolutely 
our own. Only during the reign of the present ruler have we 
attempted to re-assert our supremacy by insisting on revenue 
reforms and—more gradually—a fair assessment of land. Mr. 
Knight is incorrect in stating that Kashmir has not a budget— 
it has had one these some years past, though no doubt 
the return is by no means perfectly accurate or satisfactory 
in this most favoured region. No Briton may as yet own 
property, or engage in any industry, or even travel without 
a passport, but these regulations are evading even now, and 
are likely to be repealed ere long. Our officering of Imperial 
Service troops, our establishing of military roads, our sub- 
jugating of raiding and marauding tribes , are matters of equal 
importance, and are plainly set forth. Of all our tributary 
States, Kashmir alone possesses a climate like our own—a 
climate in which British children are reared without harm, 
and British troops find a perfect sanatorium. Indeed, its 
history is altogether present and to come—in a sense is not of 
the past at all, 

Mr. Knight took a camera with him, and swooped down on 
every point in his adventures that a photograph may help to 
bring home to British readers. Many of his pictures are 
extremely useful: especially those of the positions to be 
reached and won at Nilt. To Sepoy Nagdu, who scaled a 
twelve hundred foot precipice, and afterwards showed the way 
to a hundred of his fellows, led by Lieutenant Manners Smith, 
the credit of the successful termination of the campaign was 
mainly due. Therefore, you have a photograph of this gallant 
Dogra. It is probably the fact that no war of ours has ever 
been at once so excellently told and so accurately illustrated. 


POLAND 
Poland. By W.R. Morritt, M.A. London: Unwin. 


Mr. Morfill, who holds a readership in ‘ Russian and the 
other Slavonic languages’ (all of them ?) in the University of 
Oxford, and is therefore passably well-equipped for such a task, 
has on the whole kept faith with his publisher and written a 
pleasant and scholarly introduction to the history of the Polish 
Republic. Says his preface : ‘My book has no political bias. 
I have told the tale of Poland—a very mournful one—and have 
never intentionally perverted or concealed the truth’—and 
truth to tell he has done his work honestly enough. Unlike 
many of the contributors to the ‘Story of the Nations’ he had 
rather be accurate than picturesque, and though the volume is 
not so readable as others of the series (tis a history rather 
than a story of Poland) yet, seeing that he has based it ona 
careful study of the original and native authorities, it is more 
reliable than most of the products of the ‘ co-operative method ’ 
of historical writing so favoured by publishers. The desire 
to avoid the smallest display of political bias seems to have led 
him to dispense with the use of historical similes ; surely it had 
not been /endenctés to compare a session of the Polish Diet to 
a sitting of the Irish Parliament that was, or that may be 
about to be. ‘The late Mr. Freeman used to say that he could 
1ever think of ancient Sicily without calling to mind the present 
state of North America: Ireland and Poland—the election of a 
Polish king and the election of a President of These States 
the partition of Poland and the inevitable fate of Turkey—are 
more obviously comparable, and he who has the courage to 
work out such comparisons—odiously opportune though they 
may appear to a Montesquieu mangué like Mr. Bryce—justifies 
the Thucydidean definition. 

Mr. Morfill’s first chapter is a calalogue ratsonnée of the 
various countries and towns within the jurisdiction of the 
Rzecspéspolita, and of the peoples and languages which made 
up the Polish nation; in this connection he might have 
expounded the various theories as to the origin of the Poles; 
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who according to Szajnocha weré originally Norse or Varangian 
settlers. His remarks on the Polish tongue—which is 
‘macaronic’ to a degree—are somewhat too enthusiastic. He 
quotes with approval Casimir Brodzinski’s eulogy on the manly 
ruggedness of his mother-tongue ; ‘Let the Pole hear with 
keen satisfaction’—says the patriotic poet—‘and with the 
dignity of a judge the stranger who painfully struggles with the 
Polish pronunciation like a Sybarite trying to lift an old Roman 
coat of armour. So long as courage is not lost in cur nation, 
while our manners have not become degraded, let us not disavow 
this manly roughness of our language. It has its harmony, its 
melody, but it is the murmur of an oak of three hundred years, 
and not the plaintive and feeble cry of a reed swayed by every 
wind.’ But Polish never was a ‘literary’ language. 

In spite of the labours of Lelewel and others there is a curious 
latk of materials for the history of mediwval Poland, which 
became in the fifteenth century the great power of Eastern 
Europe; Mr. Morfill is compelled to content himself with a 
list of feeble kings and their concessions to the vainest and 
cruellest aristocracy the world has ever seen. The king’s 
prerogative dwindled by degrees, until it became no more 
than the gorgeous figurehead of a riotous assembly. Excepting 
Stephen Batory and the famous John Sobieski, who was a 
mighty man of valour, but left politics to his ‘charming and 
incomparable Mariette,’ the Kings of Poland were one and all 
crowned names. In England the Wars of the Roses ruined 
the Feudal Overlords, so that the Tudors were able to nurse 
the young nationality and make her voice heard in the councils 
of Europe; in France Louis XI. by his subtle policy curbed 
the ambition of the great nobles, and was ever the friend of 
‘mean men’; everywhere save in Poland and Russia the 
Renaissance and the Reformation changed men’s conception of 
the State. Russia in the far East was secure from aggression ; 
Poland a wide and fertile plain surrounded by powerful 
neighbours could not afford to ignore the new influences. All 
through the sixteenth century Poland stood aloof from the great 
European struggles. Now and again she sent embassies to 
Foreign Courts ; but the magnates of the land, who were 
jealous of the king and still more jealous of one another, would 
not employ permanent emissaries, who might have used their 
authority on the king’s behalf or against the interest of some 
one member of the Diet. Even so late as the Treaty of 
Westphalia (1648), when the fourth Ladislaus was invited to 
take part in the deliberations of a congress, which re-settled the 
whole of Europe, they chose to pay no attention to the summons. 
They were soon brought to understand the folly of such 
conduct. An e.igram written in the commonplace book of the 
Polish noble Jan Golliusz is bad Latin, but good sense, and 
proves that even a Polish magnate could foresee the end. 


Lamina Rex, opressus Eques, seruusgue senatus, 
Vanague Lex, exhausta Plebs, ac fulsa moneta , 
Irrita pax, nec tuta Fides, clerique potestas : 
Ultima Fata tui crede o sarmatia regni. 


‘Opressus Eques’ is either damnable Latinity or an obvious 
prevarication, seeing that the nobility made Poland the ‘Infernus 
Rusticorum.’ Nowhere, not even in France during the False 
Middle Ages, were those who had not the right to wear a sword 
in token of generosttas, so foully misused. And the treatment of 
the burghers was every whit as scandalous. 

Bernard Connor, who was John Sobieski’s physician, 
thus describes you the Polish Diet: ‘Certainly there is 
no assembly in Europe more subject to disorders, more 
distracted by cabals and factions, and, in fine, more corrupted 
by bribery and base practices. All these intrigues and 
mismanagements are generally fomented by the two powerful 
factions of the Houses of Austria and Bourbon .... Every 
member of the Diet, after having obtained leave of their 
marshal, has a right to speak and harangue there as long as 
he pleases ; nay, can say what he will, for they often abuse 
one another, and affront their King to his face. They often 
likewise threaten him and his children when perhaps they 
have the least reason. The occasion of this is generally in 
that they come drunk into the Diet, and consequently talk 
only as the spirit moves, either gcod or bad. Nay, you shall 
have some of these fuddle-caps talk nonsense for two or three 
hours together, trespassing on the patience of the soberer sort 
with a railing, carping, injurious, and ill-diyested discourse, 
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without anybody’s daring to interrupt them ; for if the marshal 
himself should presume to bid them hold their tongues they 
would infallibly dissolve the Diet by protesting against the 
proceedings thereof.’ The existence of such an incredible 
folly as the /éserum veto made the conduct of business 
impossible; a sitting frequently became a free fight, according 
to the Abbé F. D. S., to whom we are indebted for a description 
of the uxorious Sobieski’s charming wife. As might have been 
expected, most of the members of the Diet were in the pay of 
the French and Austrian Governments. 

The new Constitution of 1791—which might have been 
drawn up by Rousseau—came too late. The battle of 
Maciciowice, October 1, 1794, proved to be the fais Poloniv : 
a phrase which, in spite of his lifelong protest, historians insist 
upon putting into the mouth of the heroic Kosciusko. Mr, 
Morfill draws a noteworthy distinction between the methods 
of Russia and Prussia in dealing with their respective shares 
of Polish territory. Prussia has all along striven to eliminate 
or weaken the Polish element, while carefully avoiding 
scandals ; Russia has alternately caressed and punished 
her portion of the distressful country. Slavonic sympathy 
is all very well in its way ; but continuity of execution, being 
less irritating, is better. ‘The application is obvious. 

A learned chapter on Polish literature-—Polish art is 
ignored—and a number of useful summaries make up the 
book. The illustrations are always interesting, and sometimes 
amusing; a portrait of the great but henpecked Sobieski forms 
an acceptable frontispiece. Mr. Morfill has thrown much light 
on a dark and difficult subject. 


PROSE 


Plain Principles of Prose Composition. By WittiaM 
Minto. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 


The late Professor Minto had at his service two faculties 
not commonly united in any single inteilect. He was 
at once a sound teacher of whatever is teachable in 
literature and a capable practitioner of the art of letters 
—and by art we imply with Matthew Arnold ‘not merely 
an aim to please, but also, and more, 2 law of pure and 
flawless workmanship.’ There is a popular, but fallacious notion 
that the best teacher is he who, being possessed by the passion 
of rudiments, neglects the recondite and rare delights of 
scholarship. Minto’s was a more fruitful method. Both as 
professor and as writer of educational treatises, he refused to 
confine himself to any narrow province: literature to him was 
something more than the choice of words and the structure of 
sentences. Judgment was forced upon him by experienc’, and 
his endeavour was to enlarge the outlook of his students 
to encourage them to ‘compare, distinguish, reject, and 
prefer.” He could not teach taste, but he could and did 
illustrate and explain from his own stores of knowledge the 
criticisms he passed, the principles he postulated : refraining 
from dogmatism, but justifying his views by a direct appeal to 
particulars and to general effect. His was no pedantic system, 
no accumulation of grammatical curiosities; nor did he use his 
authors merely as witnesses to his private theories of philology. 
His business was to show the distinguishing characteristics of 
English literature, and he worked by stimulating the instinct 
for excellence and the habit of assiduous comparison. 

This little treatise on prose composition—altogether an 
admirable performance—resumes the experience of years. 
It is not written in the spirit of the guide-book nor 
with the fanaticism of the theorist. There is that felicity 
of argument, that confidence of power, which denote the 
skill of the writer who can depend upon himself to arouse 
intelligent conviction. Indeed, one reads and feels as if 
here were the artist praising his tools and his material. And 
Professor Minto’s constructive criticisms demand the praise 
that Dr. Johnson passed upon Dryden’s : ‘ Not a dull collec- 
tion of theorisms, nor a rude detection of faults, which perhaps 
the censor was not able to have committed ; but a gay and 
vigorous dissertation, where delight is mingled with instruciion, 
and where the author proves his right of judgment by his power 
of performance.’ The book, in fact, is a mauual for students, and 
no student can afford to neglect it, for it contains not adamantine 
precepts and not a catalogue of models, but a concise definition 
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of the qualities one should seek after, with such advice as may 
help to determine the right value of a model: for at this date 
none can formulate himself a style and a method. But the 
practised writer will be none the worse of the book : its sugges- 
tions are infinite. Professor Minto’s candour and humour are 
of such force as to rouse the man who does his daily dose for 
the newspapers or the libraries to examine his own words, and 
see how many of them are valid, how many are mere approxi- 
mations to the sense, how many are superfluous decoration. 
I:ven the weary hack may get refreshment here. But there 
are people who take more pains to be damned than it would 
cost them to be saved, and lady and Radical journalists are 
exempted from this advice. 

They, indeed, like every coxcomb whose imagination has got 
the ascendant of his reason, are misled by the most obvious 
fallacy. Language, written or spoken, does not intend the 
expression of thought. As Minto shows very neatly, its 
design is to communicate and impress. Prose may have 
two distinct objects: to convince the understanding and to 
excite the emotions. Naturally, Minto is chiefly concerned 
with the former intent. How shall ideas be conveyed from 
one mind to another by a ‘gradual, serial transmission’? 
Obviously by a prose—to quote Mr. Arnold—‘ plain, direct, 
serviceable.’ Arnold defined the qualities of this serviceable 
stuff as ‘regularity, uniformity, precision, balance ’—and, 
by the way, Minto urges the student to give days and 
nights to the study of his Arnold. Genius, of course, as 
Dryden said, is of greater value than all other qualifications 
put together: but here is an ideal which plain people who 
would make themselves serviceable can strive after and 
maybe attain. Our teacher will none of the notion that a style is 
born of ideas, and holds that imitationis in some measure an 
essential. Naturally, a man who writes has something to say, 
and what he says must be said with lucidity and precision, 
Lucidity is but another term for Mr. Arnold’s ‘ serviceable prose 
style.’ Professor Minto makes no pretence of supplying his 
scholar with an understanding, and is compelled to proceed 
chiefly by negatives. But it would be impossible to find better 
rules than he offers as to the sequence of ideas, the danger 
of digressions, the overcrowding of sentences. Also, he 
insists (as no other teacher we remember insists) upon the 
necessity of an intelligence between writer and reader—an 
intelligence that shall comprehend the minor links of an argu- 
ment, witha certain confidence in this power of comprehension. 
We need not follow him through his explanation of the 
figures of speech. It is sufficient that this little book, whose 
object is to ‘set the beginner thinking for himself on principles, 
shows by what means a style may be made regular and sequent. 
As to precision—the choice of the exact word—one has 
the whole language to winnow, and what matters the word, so 
long as it be inthe proper place and at one with the pitch 
of the composition Colour, as it is called, depends rather 
upon the word than upon the term of the sentence: Arnold's 
styleand Newman’s are distinguished more by their vocabularies 
than by the mould of the paragraph. And herein consists 
the chief value of a most delightful and useful book: it 
shows how a style may be pruned and trained into lucidity 
and even into a certain elegance. But the other virtues 
of prose can only be taught by experience. Experience and 
habit and temperament alone can bring tone (which is nobility 
or vulgarity), colour, force, charm. Whoso has none of these 
may well yet what he can from this most excellent teacher: 
which will be not a little. 


OUT-OF-DOOR PRATTLE 


Forest Tithes and other Studies from Nature. Wy ‘A Son of 
the Marshes.’ Edited by J. A. OWEN. London: Smith, 
Elder. 


Here is some of the author’s best work ; yet more than a tithe 
of the stuff set forth is bad as badcan be. Three of the eleven 
papers should have been let drop. The ‘Witch of Smoky 
Hollow’ is goody-goodyism scarce beyond the level of a church 
magazine ; ‘ Little Jake’ is death-bed pathos of the easiest 
type; ‘Eyes and no Eyes’ has the merit of being more 
amusing than the writer knew, in that it discovers the exist- 
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ence in him of so quaint a sense of dignity that it had better 
be called ‘side’ at once. The well informed are not wont to 
accept an author at his own valuation, and they are like to 
regard as merely ludicrous the belief of this one that he is 
the high priest and interpreter of nature, and to take a very 
different impression from his frank avowals. A man with 
cleverness and years and with an observant eye jots down 
such facts as interest him : he does his jotting well enough, but 
to apply such ‘high astounding terms’ as ‘studies’ to the 
gossipings that result is to misuse language. Also, the natural 
history, indeed, which is anything but thorough (the chapter on 
British reptiles, for example, being compact of the commonest 
facts), is worthy the writing, which is loose and vague. Why is 
not ‘A Son of the Marshes’ content to be known as one with a 
pleasant knack of prattle, so that everybody might applaud his 
claim? His language is often graphic in the same sense and the 
same way as the speech of an intelligent gamekeeper is often 
graphic. Your keeper, intent on conveying an impression will 
imitate the noises he has heard at all hazards, and in such a 
phrase as ‘the soft spattering sound of ducks nozzling in soppy 
weed,’ you get a true taste of hismethod. This writer suggests 
the essential quality of natural sounds—as the ‘ squawks of 
birds,’ the ‘rippling lapping music’ of the brook, the ‘ whinnying’ 
of snipes—with real felicity. Also he has the art of depicting 
wild l'fe,and is at his best in describing the varying fortunes 
of such a fight as you find on p. 186; where a heron attacked 
by rooks just ‘wobbled and tumbled like a lump of feathers 
gone wild,’ then cleared himself and circled upwards, the gang 
of blackguards hot and instant in pursuit, till he got high 
above them, and stayed there, ‘ flapping his wings like a large 
hawk,’ ere they dived in:o the trees. But these excellences 
are sporadic. Being lonely, the work of ‘surprising the secrets 
of nature’ is apt to make men garrulous with opportunity ; and 
*A Son of the Marshes,’ who can prose on steadily through 
page after page, is always worth skipping when he drops intoa 
familiar use of the first person singular, or tries his hand at 
humour, or gluts his rage for the pathetic. 

Still, he is a close observer, and on some points it would be 
interesting to know if he write at first or second-hand. His 
confident assertion (p. 91), that the owl is a nightly angler for 
trout, and under good conditions will bag you his two or three in 
an evening, should not have been advanced unless he has seen 
the bird at work. It is known that owls will eat fish, but not 
many ornithologists have deemed them capable of catching trout. 
On the other hand, we do not think the otter so fatal to that 
fish as might be inferred from this ‘Son of the Marshes’ (p. 
131); contrariwise, as the beast loves eels, and as eels delight 
in spawn, his presence on a stream is more likely to do good 
than harm. Our author had a notable theme in ‘ Small Deer,’ 
but he is largely content with such recondite observations as 
‘the rat provides sport for boys and men ;’ and ‘mice become 
a perfect pest, so that ‘no mistress of a house will suffer the 
presence of a mouse if she can help it’; and ‘the water-vole is 
a happy innocent creature that has its habitat by the river side’ ; 
and ‘our rodents are capable of much mischief if not kept 
under.’ In another essay (p. 17), he utters the safe prophecy 
that ‘soon we shall be cursed with a plague of rats and mice 
that will not easily be kept under’: from which it were easy 
to infer that he does not read the newspapers and has no dread 
of thecommonplace. The contrast between his very perfunctory 
treatment of rats and mice and his altogether admirable account 
of the hedgehog is a striking illustration of the vastly different 
results achieved by a writer making copy out of ignorance, and 
the same man working in the fulness of knowledge. But the 
paper in which the urchin turns up for a little (so to speak) is far 
and away the best in the book: it contains so much less of the 
dull prolixity and so many more of the bright and happy touches 
that are characteristic of the writer's style. At his highest ‘A 
Son of the Marshes’ is no Gilbert White, no Thoreau, no 
Jeffries even ; but he has caught the true wocdland spirit, and 
one can only regret that an imperfect accomplishment, rather 
due to lack of training than to lack of capacity, prevents him 
from making the most of his material. You feel this very much 
more in a book than in a magazine, for in a book the /ongueurs 
have a cumulative effect. And this is one of the worst faults 
in itself of which a middling writer can be guilty: even as 
to his present reputation it is probably the cealliest of 
all. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NETHERLANDS 


The Church in the Netherlands. By P. H. DI?TCHFIELD. 
London : Wells Gardner. 


We get our science from the West, but our faith from the 
East, in whose generous warmth toil is both superfluous and 
tedious. You need little, you want little, you acquire an easy 
mastery over the spiritual. In colder regions man, incessantly 
striving with his environment, becomes gross and animal ; his 
religion, such as it is, is apt to vanish from before the face of 
adream from other lands—as the coach vanished before the train. 
And the how of its departure is told in the history of the 
various Christian Churches. In this book Dr. Ditchfield 
traces that of the Netherlandish branch quite excellently well ; 
albeit he is somewhat too orthodox to discuss his points with 
scientific impartiality. 

Is it profitless to contrive a true account of the spread of 
faith? Here is the usual mass of legends, miracles, wonders, 
with the usual monotonous lists of saints and martyrs. The 
monkish chroniclers had it all their own way, and to allow 
any merit in a pagan or any demerit to his opposite would have 
seemed a grave offence inthem. There is some truth some- 
where in the stories ; but how to thread out and spool it off? 
There is that legend of Saint Ursula, the British princess, 
and her Eleven Thousand Virgins—(born, untimeously, before 
the days of Ineffable Mr. Stead)—and how they went to Rome 
on a pilgrimage, and were seized by the ‘Huns surrounding 
Cologne, who forced them to choose between dishonour and 
death.’ The explanation here suggested (not for the first 
time) is of an arithmetical blunder. You keep the eleven, 
but throw away the noughts. ‘And this construction,’ adds 
the author, with amusing gravity, ‘diminishes the impro- 
bability... Why, good Doctor?—the true  improbability 
consists in the Huns permitting them a choice. Again, 
there is the story of Radbrod, the Frisian (\.p. 692), who asked 
(at the font) where were his ancestors? ‘In Hell,’ said 
Archbishop Wolfram, a little nettled (it would seem) by the 
chief's untimeliness; whereupon Radbrod recanted, that 
he might while away the hereafter among his own. It is 
Strange that the chroniclers let the unedifying story pass ; 
but, like enough, they didn’t see how the pagan scored. The 
Scot was already a wanderer and a success; for King Pepin 
made two Scotsmen bishops (Dr. Ditchfield seems not to 
Suspect that they probably were Irish). Even the heathen 
faith had its martyrs ; for Charlemagne put to the sword some 
tens of thousands of Saxons who refused to submit to baptism. 
A little scandal relieves most pleasantly the inhumanity of 
a record all of virtue : as, for instance, that story of the bishop 
designate who entertained his friends to such a purpose that 
he couldn’t turn up at consecration. Notger, again, fifty- 
second bishop of Liege, was a fair example of the great and good 
Prince-Bishop, He was much disturbed by a robber baron, 
one Imman, who was ass enough to send for him to baptise 
a new-born son ; so the bishop disguised a number of men-at- 
arms as monks and—the rest is silence. “Twas an active 
prelate, this Notger, and he fought and built churches with 
equal gust and zeal. 

At the Reformation, Philip of Spain and his Inquisition 
had well-nigh ruined the Netherlands ; yet when the United 
Provinces threw off the Spanish yoke at Utrecht, Brussels, 
Haarlem, and the rest, it was made plainly apparent that 
religious toleration was as little Protestant as Roman. More- 
over, every sort of crazy fanatic had his adherents and his 
creed, so that anon the weary populace began to swing back 
towards that old faith of theirs, for its professors, purged by 
suffering, were often models of virtue; and the reaction was 
assisted by those wild proceedings of the Synod of Dort and 
its condemnation (followed in some cases by execution or 
imprisonment) of disputants not with the orthodox in respect 
of minute points of the Calvinistic Confession (this would 
have commended them to our present Premier). And on 
the whole, the current has set that way down to our own 
time. Belgium is of course extremely Catholic ; as regards 
Holland, the Protestants there are three to one, but Dr. 
Ditchfield reports (as the result of an official visit) that the 
Catholics are ‘active and aggressive’ and united, whilst the 
others are not only at sixes and sevens, but also are given over 
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to free thought and agnosticism. This report is the most 
valuable part of his book ; but it does scant justice to the 
achievements of your modern Dutch divine in_ scientific 
theology. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Miss Fitzroy’s Was //e the Other ? (London : Unwin) is trivial 
and slight; yet it stands apart from the muddy river of drivel 
called the average novel. Not that it is a particularly good 
story: the plot, if a little ingenious, is rather ineffective, the 
characterisation is inexact, the human relation merely 
the philandering of our ancient acquaintances, the fluttering 
virgin and the darkly fascinating young man. But there is 
some idea of expression in it, a sort of educated simplicity of 
diction, which surprises the novel-worn reviewer. The thing 
is in part—it would appear—a satire on the confident fallibility 
of young women’s judgment of men: for the heroine, whose 
study was mankind, ends by consenting to marry a creature 
whose conduct in a railway carriage had been the common cad’s, 
and whose conversation about himself has an air of feeble and 
nauseating cant. If satire it be, it goes, as most satire does, 
a thought too far. The male person is repulsive, not because 
he is said to have been vicious, but because he seems to trade 
on his vices to attract the sympathy of a decent girl, who is 
represented as shrewd and right-minded enough to have seen 
through him. The same fault is applicable, if it be not satire: 
that such a girl, though she might have the good sense to 
forgive a sinner his sins, would not, at least with an oppor- 
tunity for comparison, have chosen so flabby a sinner as 
this one. It is partly a fantasy, however, and an amusing one : 
in fact, a bright and clever little book. But the writing and 
certain indications of thought lead one to regret that a better 
book is not in its place. Of course it is the use and not the 
choice of material that is the important thing, but no theme 
will make a really good novel, or even fantasy, which has not 
some essential play of humanity. Miss Fitzroy’s effort hardly 
shows the qualities of a potential novelist. But every other 
body you meet in Piccadilly nowadays has written a novel, and 
with a subject she is mistress of she might write a rarer thing, 
even a good essay. 

We have nothing harsh to say of Paynton Jacks, Gentleman 
London : Unwin), by Marion Bower, nor anything considerable 
in the way of praise. That is the worst of the most of mocern 
fiction ; it is neither good enough to repay your toil in wading 
through it, nor bad enough for the same effect. PayntonJacks 
was the son of a self-made man, whose snobbishness was 
colossal and distinctly naive. He himself was an assertive and 
competitive young man, but with good points enough for 
tolerance. He fell in love with the daughter of a poor squire of 
long descent, and she was ruder to him than a girl of long descent 
should be. Her father abetted her rudeness, and in fact treated 
his guest as a gentleman treats no one. The girl’s manners 
would have been painful to see ; to read of it is amusing. How 
the hero eventually won or lost her, with the strange coincidences, 
which happened might beguile an underground railway journey, 
but are hardly worth relating here. In spite of some inaccuracies 
the author has no bad conception of character. 

Micheline (London : Ward and Downey), by Hector Malot, 
contains an effective situation. A Polish prince, disappointed 
of musical fame and on the point of starving with his numerous 
brothers and sisters, sells himself to the enormously rich and 
waning widow of a quack doctor. She is devoted to him, he 
is gentleman enough to wish to devote himself to her. But the 
little god sent another man’s wife in his way, and eventually a 
baby also—the husband being in South America the while. 
The erring wife had to go to her dying husband, and the 
problem of the baby was solved by leaving it in the prince’s 
park. The prince adopted the baby and died, and ten 
years later the mother returned to find it the darling of his 
widow. She becomes its governess under an assumed name, 
and herein the situation lies. The struggles of the poor 
mother to win her child’s love and against the jealousy 
of the vulgar, good-natured patroness, are described with con- 
siderable appreciation. The chief fault of the book is long- 
windedness : unessential details are insisted on and essential 
details over-elaborated. Another fault is the violent machinery 
by which the story is brought to a finish : it is out of tone witb 
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the rest. But there is enough of delicacy and truth in it to 
make it passable reading. The translation is fair English, but 
the slang chosen to represent the French which shocked the 
mother in her little girl is pointlessly weak. 

Orioles Daughter (London : Heinemann), by Jessie Fother- 
gill, is rather original in purpose and in treatment. Signor 
Oriole’s daughter, offspring of a //azson with a boarding-house- 
keeper, is forced by her mother into a mercenary marriage 
which her poverty-stricken father is unable to prevent. The 
daughters experience as the wife of a repulsive invalid, her 
futile dream of escape with a lover, and her final turning to 
her father for safety, are all presented with care and force. 
Oriole is a well-gripped study of the decayed Italian : impulsive, 
irritable, depressed, occupied with menial tasks, he yet retains 
some touch of dignity. Zzwo Men and a Woman (London: 
Ward and Downey) is written to expose the depravity of 
social life. While faithfully chronicling the hackneyed 
misdeeds of certain people, Mrs. George Bishop rails at the 
morals and manners of these days ; and her sentiments, albeit 
at times involved and incoherent, are as irreproachable as the 
ways of her puppets are faulty. Harry Forrester (Bristol : 
Arrowsmith), by Annie Thomas, re-introduces certain familiar 
characters-—the gallant officer, the married coquette who strives 
to enslave and the young maid who ultimately secures ; 
and all pursue their wonted course, with the smallest possible 
variation. £/ton Hazlewood (Edinburgh : Oliphant) is a meta- 
physical romance: and did F. G. Scott esteem his work less 
seriously h’s readers might regard it more gravely. 

Mr. George Gissing’s new novel, Zhe Odd Women (London : 
Lawrence), isa real advance on 7he New Grub Street, interest- 
ing as that was ; but Mr. Gissing is still short of literature, is 
stillin the state of high-class journalists. He is very clever 
and intelligent, but a man of letters must be a great deal more 
than that. His style has no distinction: the solecism is not 
wholly hateful to him; his views of men and women are not 
so mucha philosopher's as a reporter’s. His present theme 
is the women who have never been, nor ever will be, married. 
His heroine, howbeit of flesh and blood, is so utterly a thing 
of the last years of the nineteenth century that our fathers 
would have scoffed at her as (it is to be hoped) our children 
may and will. Still, there she is—-a photograph, and a very 
good one; and the London Stereoscopic Company being a 
public joy, she should be popular indeed. Mr. Gissing writes 
for the public of to-day, and has worked hard to win its 
favour ; his every page shows diligence, his every book shows 
talent. Let us hope that he has the reward he merits ; for 
assuredly he is set far outside the herd. 

Mr. J. E. Arnold’s Claude Prescott (London: Digby) is as 
feeble and ineffectual a work as you shall meet at Mudie’s ina 
summer's day. Its sole good quality is that it is only a volume 
long. For Mr. W. Duncan, he is young, he knows not the world, 
he has read Dickens and 7he Boys of England; so he has 
committed a romance entitled Zhe Vicar of Ellesmond (same 
publisher). The book is very immature, but the maker of the 
book is very much in earnest, so that he is hereby counselled to 
read a great deal more, observe a great deal more, andjlive a 
great deal more. Whereafter he may write what is, perchance, 
worth reading. 


THE PRAIRIE PROVINCE 


Sunny Manitoba. By ALPRED O, LEGGE. 


Unwin. 


London : 


Mr. Legge waxes mighty eloquent on the indifferent taste and 
the slovenly style of the Canadian press; and it is a fact that 
the head-line, ‘ Frank and Billy Embrace, is a most unseemly 
announcement of an emperors’ meeting at Berlin. Yet his 
own readers will probably opine that himself can hardly pose 
as an authority in matters of diction. In one astounding sen- 
tence (page 94) ‘ he’ and‘ his’ take hands and part with laughter 
(so to speak) in utter and entire bewilderment ; while his whole 
book fairly bristles with ‘and which’ and that sweet word 
‘phenomenal, and similar culminations of journalese. Again, 
his lack of method is responsible for redundancies out of 
number, while the multitude of his extracts from somewhat 
heterogeneous sources makes strongly for vagueness. Still, 
these deductions made, his description of Manitoba appeals 
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to the Briton who is interested in his colonies, and the would- 
be emigrant should profit thereby. 

His first Chapter contains an account of Lord Selkirk’s 
Red River Settlement and the struggles of its members—Scots 
crofters to a man—against the North-West Fur Company, 
which set the Red Man on them, and whose agents actually 
disguised themselves in paint and plumes for the purpose of 


burning their houses and pillaging their stores. Founded in 
1805, the community endured in achronic state of hardship 
for some thirty years; indeed was more than once within 
an ace of extinction, ere its oppressors were absorbed into 
the H. B. C. That great and famous society appointed a 
council which administered the district under the name of 
Assiniboia ; but the border ruffian becoming a public scandal, 
the Canadian Government most judiciously laid out £300,000 
in the purchase of the North-West Territories. On the sup- 
pression of the rebellion of 69 Manitoba became a province, 
and three years later its first Parliament met at Winnipeg, 
So runs the history of a plantation whose population, some two 
decades ago, was less than twelve thousand strong, a bare sixth 
of it being European. Now, though seven thousand square 
miles have been transferred to Ontario, it tops the hundred and 
fifty thousand, and its capital has increased over three hundred 
per cent. within eleven years. Of course the land-boom is on ; 
but Mr. Legge rightly holds it for no unhealthy symptom, 
inasmuch as the town denotes the junction of rivers and rail- 
ways both. Again, Brandon is an agricultural centre with a 
brilliant future ; nor need Portage La Prairie despair. Peculiar 
people abide near Winnipeg: as the mystical Mennonites, 
whom the ‘I’zar has ousted from Russia ; as the Icelanders who 
take kindly to the cities, and display an intelligent interest in 
politics. But Mr. Legge, though he phrasemongers optimis- 
tically enough of the poor Indian, provides a set of facts which 
are none too hopeful reading. Why, too, should he berate and 
lecture that graduate of the McGill College (Montreal) who in- 
continently hurled away his ‘ Bible, bands, and hymnbook too,’ 
and hurried after his tribesmen ‘mit nodings on’ but the 
plume and blanket of his sires? The man’s instinct could no 
more be repressed than you can prevent a carrier-pigeon from 
homing ; nor did he in the least, you suspect, desire his 
comrades ‘to embrace the blessings of civilisation and Chris- 
tianity.’ Again, one’s knowledge of Pretty Pierre is scarce 
advanced by the appearance on his page of the dictum that your 
half-breed is ‘industrious and intelligent,’ and ofthe Rev. E. F. 
Wilson’s more authentic estimate that he is ‘fond of pleasure, 
the great drawback to steady industry’ on the next. 

But Mr. Legge’s chief topic, naturally enough, is agriculture, 
and his conclusions seem both sensible and sound. American 
agents have told innumerable lies about Manitoba, with a view 
to luring the emigrant to frost-baked and sun-scorched Dakota . 
but, on the other hand, the province does not ‘ yield several crops 
in the year, for there as elsewhere man must eat bread in the 
sweat of his brow. Still, the climate is never unendurable, 
since there are breezes for the summer heats, and sunshine 
for the frozen (and traversable) winter snows. The chief draw- 
backs are a certain scarcity of water—which the Government 
might well essay to counteract by the boring of artesian wells— 
and an absence of trees, which is due to prairie-fires and 
indiscriminacy in lumbering—an evil which is being repaired 
by gratuitous distributings of seeds and saplings to farmers 
of repute. Mr. Legge, with very commendable caution, informs 
all those concerned that over a term of years the wheat-crop 
averages, not ‘forty bushels per acre’ but, the half of it, and 
he gives some useful tables (the result of experiments at 
Brandon) of the relative productiveness of Red Fyfe, say, and 
White Connel. Also, he recognises that simple grain-growing 
must soon exhaust a soil, and his advocacy of the rotation of 
crops and of mixed farming in general could not be bettered. 
The lack of surface-water—to say nothing of the vast areas of 
unfenced arable—unfits the province for cattle-ranching on a 
large scale ; none the less should the settler have pigs and a 
dairy. ‘It is the best system,’ an expert wrote; ‘it keeps you 
in work, and gives you something to fall back upon.’ Mr. Legge 
is supremely indignant with Mr. Foster, the Minister of Finance, 
for his pronouncement that beet sugar cannot be grown in 
Canada ; but the point is one of minor importance. As for the 
sort of person that should emigrate, his advice may thus be 
summarised : clerks and shop-men have no chance at all, and 
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mechanics very little; the ideal emigrant being your small 
farmer with two or five hundred pounds in his pocket ; while 
your labourer can soon save enough to take over a free grant. 
The worst blackguards in the colony are the ‘ gross-grabbers’ 
and bar-loafers of gentle birth ; but a steady-going, well-born 
youth can make his way with ease, provided he escape the 
premium-hunter at the outset and the grain-swindler in the 
sequel. To conclude :—Mr. Legge’s book, though for the most 
part somewhat undigested, is a conscientious and instructive 
piece of compilation, and should serve. 


BEFORE THE UNION 


Scotland before 1700 from Contemporary Documents. By 
P. HUME BROWN. Edinburgh: Douglas. 


Mr. Hume Brown's ‘ Early Travellers in Scotland’ was 
welcome to all with sensibilities towards the ‘ Scotland of Auld’; 
and that the present volume less completely achieves his 
purpose is less due to shortcomings on his part than to 
the special difficulties of his task. As himself remarks, ‘the 
source from which the selections had to be drawn are so 
abundant that the puzzle was to know what to reject and what 
to utilise.’ Taking these difficulties into account, the result is 
so excellent that one hesitates to hint a fault. But better 
justice would have been done the subject in two volumes: one 
of selections from contemporary Scottish writers—chroniclers, 
travellers and poets ; the other of extracts from other records— 
Parliamentary, ecclesiastical, and the like, more systematically 
arranged than here both as to matter and chronology. The 
bulk—probably five-sixths—of the book as we have it is made 
up of selections of the former class and it would have been easy 
to find others. Thus Pitscottie’s account of the banquet at the 
Atholl Hunting might well have found a place ; a page or two 
from the Book of Discipline—‘ devout imagination’ though it 
was—might have followed the extracts relating to the Scottish 
Church of the thirteenth century; and the seventeenth century 
should have been more fully illustrated. Indeed, as it 
is the omission of Fletcher of Saltoun seems unaccountable. 
The selections from Acts of Parliament, the Treasurer's 
Accounts, the Privy Council Records, etc., seem to have been 
made in somewhat desultory and haphazard fashion ; and the 
information they convey is scrappy and meagre compared to 
that obtainable by careful sifting and methodical classification, 
In history, more than in any other branch of knowledge, a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing. Since however these 
selections form a very inconsiderable proportion of the whole 
their inadequacy scarce detracts from its value. As to the 
rest, nothing is possible but praise. 

The main advantage of contemporary descriptions is less in 
the actual knowledge they convey than in their power to com- 
municate the special flavour of the past. The narrative of the 
most skilful historian can never bring us into such close 
contact with the spirit and temper of bygone times as will the 
simple and ingenuous story of a contemporary. Antiquity is 
suggested in every phrase and idiom of the old writer, and this 
peculiar atmosphere of the past can no more be transmitted 
through the medium of modern narrative than the finest 
qualities of a work of genius can be presented in a translation. 
Mr. Hume Brown, for example, gives us but one selection 
bearing on witchcraft : it touches but the fringes of the subject, 
but it is specially happy, for it depicts, with a vividness not 
attainable by any bald accumulation of facts, at least one 
aspect of witchcraft—its pathetic relations to the Scottish 
peasant. Bessie Dunlop, interrogated regarding her inter- 
course with the spirit of Thom Reid, ‘quha deit at Pinkye’... 
‘ansuerit, as sche was gangand betuix hir awin hous and the 
yard of Monkcastell, dryvand hir ky [cows] to the pasture, and 
makand hevye sair dule [lament] with hir self, gretand verrie 
fast for hir kow that was deid, hir husband and chyld, that wer 
lyand seik in the land ill, and sche new rissine out of gissane 
[childbed}. The foirsaid Thom mett hir be the way, healsit 
{hailed} hir, and said, “Gude day, Bessie” ; and sche said, 
“God speid yow, gudeman.” “ Sancta Marie,” said he ; 
“ Bessie, quhy makis thou sa grit dule and sair greting for ony 
wardlie thing?” Sche answerit, “ Alace! haif I nocht grit 
caus to mak grit dulz? ffor our geir [worldly goods! is trakit 
{dwindled to extinction! ; and my husband is on the point of 
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deid, and ane babie of my awin will nocht leve; and myself at 
ane waik point ; haif I nocht gude caus thane to haif ane sair 
hart?” Bot Thom said, “ Bessie thow hes crabit [angered | 
God... for I tell thee thy barne sall die, and the seik 
kow, or yow cum hame; thy two scheip sall de to; bot thy 
husband sall mend, and be als haill and feir as euir he was.” 
And then was I something blyther, fra he tauld me that my 
gudeman would mend. Than Thome Reid went away fra me, 
in throw the yard of Monkcastell; and I thocht he gait in at 
ane narroware hoill of the dyke nor ony erdlie man culd haif gane 
throw.”’ Bessie was of course ‘Conuict and Brynt.’ Yet Mr. 
Hume Brown is so robust a patriot that he can calmly assure 
you that the convicting and burning of witches was ‘ essentially 
a religious duty ; avd as abundant records prove, the clergy of 
Scotland favourably compare with their brethren elsewhere in 
the conscientious zeal with which they discharged it” his is to 
say, they were more indefatigable in securing the application of 
ingenious methods of torture—including the horrible device of 
‘wirrying’ or twisting the neck—on suspects, and that their 
holocausts on the altar of witchcraft far exceeded those achieved 
by any representatives of Christianity in any other age or 
country! 

We are also to'd, forsooth, that they regarded these hideous 
acts as ‘due to God and their own conscience,’ and that there- 
fore to denounce them is ‘simply to denounce our common 
nature, and the conditions of its development.’ Who, then, is 
God? and what is conscience? The people of old Judah, they 
also thought it due to their God and their own conscience to 
cause ‘their sons and daughters to pass through the fire to 
Moloch.’ Shall not the character of a religion be judged by 
the acts it prompts and sanctions? And was the wild craze of 
witch sacrifice in Scotland essentially better than Moloch 
worship? Be it remembered that the Scots clergy —the pro- 
fessed messengers of the Most High—were chiefly responsible 
for the superstition. It was their teaching, their blind idolatry 
of an infallible book, the importance they assigned to intercourse 
with the unseen, and especially the predominant attention they 
bestowed on Satanic agency in the world’s economy, which 
produced the general insanity of imagination which made 
witchcraft possible. Moreover, their aim was not to root out a 
superstition ; fer they were themselves under its dominion. 
But the fact that they deemed it ‘God's service’ to cause many 
sons and daughters of Scotland to pass through the fire, not to 
Moloch indeed but, as they thought to Satan himself, must not 
be counted to them for righteousness.’ On one or two other 
points—as Scotland’s progress in the civilised arts—Mr. Hume 
Brown’s well-meaning patriotism has led him slightly astray ; 
but, these blunderinys apart, his introductions are pertinent and 
instructive, his notes succinct and scholarly. 


PICKINGS 


Jeremy Taylor's Golden Sayings. Edited with an Introduction 
by JOHN DENNIS. London: Innes. 

A Bower of Delights. Being Interwoven Verse and l’rose from 
the Works of NICHOLAS BRETON. The Weaver, 
ALEXANDER B. GROSART. London: Stock. 


It is notoriously a difficult matter and a perilous—despite its 
apparent facility—to make a competent selection from the 
works of any great author, whether of prose or of verse. None 
has ever yet succeeded in producing so much as a worthy 
selection—if such volumes as Gems or A Thousand Gents, etc., 
can be dignified by the name of selection —of a writer, say, like 
Shakespeare, to whom context means so much more than 
isolation, and whose beautiful things are stripped of their 
essential decoration when they are separated from their most 
decorative surroundings. Occasional lines, indeed, may gleam 
with a beauty of their own even when thus torn from their 
setting ; and it is also true of a writer like Jeremy Taylor, whose 
indulgence led him to frequent and separate flights of fancy, 
that there is very much of his prose which may be divided 
from its context and yet have a certain full beauty of its own. 
It was to prove the truth of this theory that Mr. John Dennis 
determined to edit a collection of Taylor's Golden Sayings, 
which appears as a very pretty volume, neatly printed, and 
bound in buckram. Hc has ‘enriched’ (is not that the word ?) 
his collection with a brief preface and a rather long introduction, 
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the upshot of which would seem to be these remarkable state- 
ments that ‘ Jeremy Taylor belongs to the select band of authors 
who have a life beyond life,’ that ‘the titles of his works are 
familiar to most readers, that ‘no doubt there are many devout 
souls who feed with delight in the green pastures of his //o/y 
Living and /oly Dying, and that ‘ probably this is the utmost 
popularity that can now be claimed for Taylor.’ 

It would be both weary and unprofitable to enter any present 
discussion as to whether such a curious test as this is or is 
not worth the slightest consideration: whether a man’s 
work must be judged for extrinsic vogue or for intrinsic 
worth and beauty. Luckily—speaking stricUy from this point 
of view— Mr. Dennis, by the very fact of his present publication, 
leans rather to the latter theory, as an inspiring motive, though 
perhaps unconsciously ; since it is obvious —or should be —that 
you cannot create popularity by a mere gathering of single 
sentences from any writer’s wo:ks. It isodds that no living man 
whose acquaintance with Taylor’s achievement is something of 
the scantiest would care to improve that acquaintance from 
such a book as this. It is, in fact, a work addressed solely to 
those who already know and appreciate their author. To 
such as these it may have a pleasant and an interesting value. 
You may w:n a kind of lazy comfort in turning over the pages 
and recognising old sentences here, old sentiments there having 
the thrill of delight in them which cin never die. It is 
certainly not a bcok wherefrom to judge the true value of this 
great, this splendid master of words. In these isolated passages 
one can of course detect the vivid and piercing fancy, the vast 
tenderness, the artful style; but it is impossible to judge aright 
that solidity and that grave apprehension of the English tongue, 
that coherence of ceaseless vitality, which make the chief notes 
of Taylor's work. Still if one hears not the notes, one wins a 
stray echo: and that is something to have. 

Scarce in the same category is the book of selections from 
the works of Nicholas Breton, published by Mr. Alexander 
8B. Grosart under the ridiculous title A Bower of Delights. 
As a selection, indeed, the book is interesting, and contains 
many extracts ina handy form which it is pleasurable both to 
read and to keep. On the other haad, there is much which 
is not of the least value, while the manner of printing the 
selection and the Introduction that prefaces the selection 
is, for its affectation, extremely repulsive. We are told 
that there is ‘this differentiation ketween our present worthy, 
Nicholas Breton, Gentleman, and his two_ predecessors 
in this series, Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Waltsr Raleigh, that 
whereas we still read and value their writings mainly for what 
the men were, and so as shedding life on their characters, in 
this case the man is a mere zominis umbra, while his books are 
intrinsically preserve-worthy.’ Then follow references to ‘the 
spacious days,’ the ‘thoughts that breathe and words that burn,’ 
‘lisping in numbers,’ the ‘fine old English Gentleman,’ to 
‘brave, translunary things,’ to * Merry England,’ interspersed 
by a more abundant collection of commonp'aces in speech 
than we remember to have noted in so few pages. Finally, 
the introductory preface closes with ‘our dedicatory sonnet to 
Edmund W. Gosse, Esq.,’ from which these three lines : 

Rich-dowered friend, Worthy rich-dower'd [I bring 
‘lo thee in Breton ; and I have no feat 


Of chilly welcome, or praise insincere. 


Of the book, then, we have these impartial and perfectly 
discriminate words :; that between its covers are many passages 
of genuine interest, as representing perhaps the genius of a 
time in which one does well to be interested, that there 
is much for which it is a waste of time even to cut the leaves, 
and that there is a trail of pedantry over all the editorial work. 


OLD AND NEW 


Drunkenness (London: Sonnenschein) is by Dr. George R, 
Wilson, one of the Assistant Physicians at the great asylums 
of the Insane at Morningside near Edinburgh. That institu- 
tion is masterfully ruled by Dr. Clouston, whose dominating 
personality, both as superintendent and as teacher, has done 
so much for the lunatic. Zout comprendre est tout pardonner, 
and Dr. Wilson, as his chief has taught, looks on drunkenness 
as a nervous disease and on the drunkard as a patient. All 
drinkers are not drunkards, and, if it were possible to get the 
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rampant Prohibitionist to understand that the way to cure 
drunkennesss is not to worry and persecute the average man, 
but to protect and treat the drunkard whose unstable nervous 
system cannot protect itself, we might look for real progress 
in the reformation of the race. On some brains alcohol, even 
in the smallest quantities, acts as a subtle poison which 
destroys the inhibiting power, and starts a craving nothing 
short of absolute restraint can cure. Such cases are often the 
outcome of heredity, the parents having been insane or 
drunken or epileptical ; or in childhood. A poor creature 
may be precocious and over-educated. Dr. Wilson quotes a 
case of four or five years old whose mind was chiefly 
harried and tortured with Greek alphabets, theological dogmas, 
and anxious moral considerations. Fortunately she died 
young, but she remains an admirable sermon on this text; 
‘the first duty to the child is to make it a good animal.’ The 
book is well written, carefully 1easoned, free from cant, and 
full of sound sense. It has no index, but the table of contents 
is so graphic and so full that it enables the reader to trace the 
author’s argument and to find his way about the book. 

Mr. Perronet’s Mechanics of Daily Life (London: Methuen) 
is on popular lines. He uses the subject chiefly asa means of 
scientific training, and as an illustration of the reasoning and 
experimental method of examining nature : so that his book is 
a sort of mathematical gymnastics, touching without much 
calculation on the various mechanical actions of daily 
life. In illustrating force he takes the case of a cricket ball. 
The bowling gives it one definite direction, the bat another. 
The second may be exactly in the line of the first, but 
Opposite in direction, and if the momentum given by the 
bat is then equal to that already possessed of the ball, 
the two destroy each other, and the ball drops dead or is 
‘blocked’; but if the force of the bat is much the greater, the 
ball will return along its course. The case of the ball’s force 
being greater than the bat’s is not discussed, for here the 
batsmen were no cricketer. The angular motions to bring out 
the resultant direction are well described and _ illustrated. 
Indeed, the volume is both readable and useful. 

In the two hundred pages of A anual of Roman Law 
London: Sonnenschein) Mr. Daniel Chamier, Barrister-at- 
Law, discusses the chief divisions of an enormous subject. 
The print is reasonab'y large ; there is place for questions 
for examination; so that some compression was essential. 
But Mr. Chamier is verbose and rambling to a degree. Thus 
in Chapter I., ‘ Divisions of Law,’ the first paragraph is super- 
tluous, so is the first half of the second, and ‘ Justinian Institutes 
divide law into three branches’ sufficiently conveys the sense of 
the six introductory lines of the third. Ifthe book ever achieve 
a second edition, let the author amend his ways; else how 
vain the hope to sustain comparison to text-books like Dr, 
Hunter's. 

The two fresh numbers of that entertaining series /a Vie 
privée @autrefois Paris: Plon) are /e Cafe, e thé et le chocolat, 
and /es Chirurgi ns. In the one the history of the cups that 
cheer but not etc. is traced from the earliest times. Not till 1643 
do we find coffee at Paris. A Turkish ambassador gave ita 
kind of vogue, but for some fiity years its use was painfully 
acquired. About 1690 some master-mind softened it with milk 
and sweetened it with sugar. Then it was really enjoyed, 
and not till long after did café motr become almost a 
French beverage. The notes on Parisian cafés of the last 
century are worth reading. The second volume is chietly 
concerned with the evolution of the surgeon from the barber, 
and his struggles with the more genteel, more exclusive, but less 
useful physician. The want of what are euphemistically termed 
subjects was felt then as now, though for a different reason. In 
1300 a papal bull fulminated against dissection without special 
permission, and for long the surgeons had to content themselves 
with the bodies of animals. Then they ventured upon those of 
women, and finally secured (at considerable cost) the trophies 
of Monsieur de Paris. The poorer or more daring haunted 
Montfaucon at night, and there seized what they could. 

We have also received a new edition of Colertdge’s Poeticaz 
IVorks (London : Macmillan), with a biographical introduction 
by J. D. Campbell ; a cheap edition of Lady Lee's Widowhood 
(Edinburgh : Blackwood), by General Sir E. B. Hamley; a 
sixpenny edition of Poe's Zales of Mystery (London : Samp- 
son Low), in the ‘Manchester Library’ series ; Heroic Happen- 
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ings (London: Putnam), by E. S. Brooks, a book for young 
folks ; and ‘The Author’s Hairless Paper-Pad,’ produced by 
the Leadenhall Press, an admirable contrivance, which is all 
the more valuable now that a ‘ blotter’ has been attached to it. 
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Rocjuain. Paris: Thorin, tof. 

La femme aux Etats-Unis. C. de Varigny. Paris: Colin. 3fr.50. 

Larmes damante, Marquis de Castlellante. Paris: Lévy. 3fr.50. 

Le martyre @une mere. Georges Pradel. Paris: Dentu. 3fr.50, 

Russia. G. Modrich. ‘Torino: Roux. 51. 

Sophismes folitigues de ce temps. Charles Benoist, Paris : 
Perrin. 3fr.50. 

Superstisiont, pregiudizit e tradiziont in terro a'’Otranto, 
Firenze: Barbera. 31.25. 

Une cour. Henri Lavedin. Paris: Kolb.  3fr.50. 

William Ewart Gladstone. Marie Dronsart. Paris: Lévy 
3fr.50. 
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Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Epiror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The Epitor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAs, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription: —For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 1os. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 
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Notes. The Heart of the Spring. By W. B 
The Second Reading. Yeats. 

Plain Speaking. Nocturn By Graham R, Tomson, 
A Prodigal Daughter. Ruskin Secure 

Beggars on Horseback. Froebel and the Klock rgarten, 

The Rowdy Puritan, | Mr. Brown s New Book, 

The Easter Sitti ngs. Novels and 1 ales, 

Bulgar and Se: Joan of Naples. 

The Woman of G Se More Book Plate S, 

Some Par alle 1 Cases, Iheology. 

New or Ok Eatables. 

A Defon € of Commonplace ‘Wor Villeedj.’ 

Spring Fancies. Old and New. — 

Supina Manus, Books of the Week 

My Lord Judas 





Foreign Books at Foreign Prices, 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh 





Recollections of I. ord Tennyson 
Ly John Addington Symonds. ° 
Seethe Many Magonne 
Went hy 2 Contre oe & 
EMowon ete Rants Salvin 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
COMPLETION OF THE ‘UNIVERSAL ATLAS.’ 


Now ready, complete in One Volume, strongly bound in cloth 
30s. net; or bound in half-morocco, 35s, net. 


THE UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 


A New and Complete General Atlas 
of the World. 
Viith 117 Pages of Maps, handsomely produced in Colours and a 
Complete Index to about 125,000 Names. 
‘Unrivalled for combined excellence and cheapness.'—Daztly News. 
‘The Indian maps—and, indeed, all maps of the British Empire—are 
admirably full.'—Sfectator. 
‘ We do not know its equal either in price or quality.'—Da/ly Chronicle. 


MR. R. L. STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 


Now Ready, price 6s. 


Island Nights’ E inm 
slan ights Entertainments. 
BY R. I. STEVENSON. 
CONTAINING 
‘ The Beach of Falesa, ‘The Bottle Imp,’ and ‘ The Isle of Voices.’ 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE and W. HATHERELL. 

‘ This work consists of three of the best stories that Mr. Stevenson has 
ever given to the world. It is hard to decide which is the most attractive 
and interesting.'— Wor/d. 

; N.B.—The First Edition of this Work was all subscribed for by the trade 
tn advance of publication, and a Second Edition is now now ready } 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘A BRIDE FROM THE BUSH.’ 


Now ready, 2 vols. 21s. 


TINY LUTTRELL. 
BY E. W. HORNUNG, 
Author of ‘A Bride from th: Bush,’ ‘ Under Two Skies,’ ete. 

‘W. E. Hornung’s latest fiction, ‘‘ Tiny Luttrell,” has a young Australian 
lady for its heroine—-a charming incorporation of contradictions and incon- 
sistencies—and is in every respect worthy of its precursors.’ 

Daily Telegraph. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


NOW READY, 


NEW FANTASTIC ROMANCE. 
THE GREAT PERIL, and how it 


was Averted. By W. Laikp CLowes. Royal 8vo, With 


by J. GuLICH. 3s. 6d. 








numerous Illustrations 


Offices of ‘BLACK & WHITE,’ 63 Fleet Street, E.C. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO {1100 IN FIVE YEARS, 

At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
after a stringent Zh’ree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies sow Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—(1,752,500. 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. Manager—W. Switu, LL.D. 


THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 








Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


Antique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


89 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes, 
Oriental Carpets and Embroideries, Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios, 








Sbipping Announcements. 





P.«O. Mait Steamers FROM 
LoNDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and } Every Week. 
MADRAS viaBOMBAY .,. . , 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, | 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, |__ Every 
NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, | Fortnight. 
and ALEXANDRIA ...,. .) 


Cheap Return Tickets. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim7b, 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 











CALCUTTA. | ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO, | DPISBANE. 
RANGOON, | BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
very Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, Hankey, Sewett & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 





Head Ofices— 
(F. GREEN & CO., and : s 
Managers) ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., Se 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOWAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTer Roan, 


EDINBURGH. 


botel Announcements. 











TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuraiM. 


Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 











LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND P ace, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30, Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


CT 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


NOVELTIES IN 
“a MAPLE & CO“: 
SMOKING ROOM 


EASY CHAIRS LIMITED FURNITURE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


The Largest and Most Convenient 








Furnishing Establishment in the World. 
EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 
EASY CHAIRS 


NV APLE & CO. have always an tmmense 
7 ; 


rssortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Ch 





i hairs, 
Settees, and Couches, in different sh tpe nd styles, uphoi : : 
<0 ones in various fashionable materials, all ready for im- k 
The Sheridan Chair |  \aliate. delinie Tle L sat: Nis ad calla The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 
An exceedingly comfortable shape, stuffe dall hair, ; it oe to 5 SMES WNith ornat — front, 3ft. 6in. wide. 3ft. gin. high 
in handsome Cretonne, £3 3s. ka ‘I Che irs in the W% 


tin. deep, £1 gs. 6d. 


Player S niga Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 ot. Packets, and 2, 8 oz., and 1 1b. Tins, 
which keep the Toba coe dat time abet sin condition, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ 





on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 
rHE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The p'cture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our corre pondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Review of Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I] am the most selnsh of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, | 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next n'ne months I can howe 


ever, doa little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKI NG TOBAC CO, viz. 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 

















LIEBIG “COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 























Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
Pe 9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 
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